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LUXURY GREETS YOU at the door 
of every one of Americas tine hote ls 
This friendly, courteous greeting be 
speaks the cordial hospitality, the 
attentive service and the comtortable 


accommodations awaiting you inside 














LUXURY IN FOOD; the menus on the 
tables of the restaurants in America’s 
fine hotels tell a story of the land of 
plenty; innumerable items to choose 
from; great chefs; and meals that give 
you pleasant relaxation every day 








TRAVEL FIRST CLASS 


If you can afford to travel you can 
afford the comfort and security of 
America's recognized hotels. On 
this great continent of ours, you can 
be sure that when you reach the 
end of a day's journey there is a 
clean, comfortable, safe hotel for 
you—providing secure shelter, fine 
food, and real rest. What greater 
luxury can a traveler desire? Why 
settle for any less than the best— 
an AHA hotel! 


FOR A FRESH START 
STOP AT A HOTEL 





WHEN YOU STOP AT AN 


A-H-A HOTEL 


Ee 


if 
> 















LUXURY IN SERVICE is a quality 
distinctive of America’s fine hotels 
Whatever it may be-a suit to be 
pressed while you rest, or a telegram 
to be sent-attendants are always 
eager to make your stay enjoyable 

























AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 



































ist McCook, San Be 


VAKE UP! 
WAN ! 
Mayhe that casual snap you took will win a prize in 
THE ROTARIAN’S 1941 PHOTO CONTEST 


In each of the “black and white” 


divisions 


50 PRIZES—$400 IN CASH 


HuMAN 


INTEREST and Scenic—there will be a First Prize of $50, each. 


a Second Prize of $30, a Third Prize of $20, and ten Hon- 
orable Mentions of $5 each. In the Futt-Cotor Division, 
for transparencies and color prints, a First Prize of $50, 


“Black and white” 
or any tone—and white. Read the rules below carefully 
and start looking now for your prize-winning picture! 


Second Prize of $30, and two Honorable Mentions of $10 


means one color—sepia, black, blue, 


Every entrant in this Contest receives a free membership in Tue Rotarian’s Camera Club for 1941-42! 











‘HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 


RULES TO REMEMBER 


of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorarian 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than October 1, 194] 
An extension to October 20, 1941, will 
be allowed to contestants from outside 
the United States and Canada. 


Contest Editor, THE RotTaARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 





JuLy, 1941 




























Coming --- 


Q Lawyers listen when John H. 
Wigmore, dean emeritus of 
Northwestern University, 
speaks. Wake Up!, he tells 
them; another link in the chain 
of inter-American unity is theirs 


to forge. 


@ Swimmers can save their own 
lives, a lifeguard says. The 
rules are simple; the need is 


great. 


Q Bicycling is great sport, for 
young and old — but there is 
danger in it, to cyclists and to 
their traffic neighbors. Paul W. 
Kearney's Stopping Trouble on 
Two Wheels is an article to clip 


and talk about. 


Q Let's Sing a While urges Sig- 
mund Spaeth, the “tune de- 
tective,’’ and he tells how and 


why—as if we need the telling! 


q A boy, a man, and a dog— 
the perfect combination—told 
in pictures by famed artist 


Diana Thorne. 


q All these and many others, 


too— 


in Your August 


ROTARIAN 
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Who Wrote Tess? 

By Joe Scott 

New York, New York 

On page 8 of the May Rotarian 
[‘Stand Out of My Sunlight’], in the box 
describing Rupert Hughes, it is said he 
wrote Tess of the Storm Country. To 
the best of my knowledge, it was writ- 
ten by Grace Miller White, an old friend 
of the family. 





Everybody’s right. As Reader Scott notes, 
Tess of the Storm Country was written by 
Grace Miller White. Rupert Hughes wrote 
a dramatization of the book.—Ebs. 


‘My Brother's No Dude’ 

Says GORDON MONTGOMERY 

Chicago, Illinois 

I extend my appreciation! And yet I 
protest! THE ROTARIAN’s May cover was 
a color photo of my brother Edward, 
seated atop a corral fence at the Eidson 
ranch, Rangely, Colorado, with rope in 
one hand and an arm raised out toward 
the high country. And we're very 
pleased about it. 

But wait a minute! You captioned 
the cover “Dude Wrangler,” and you 
may think he’s a dude. But actually 
he’s a full-time cowboy except when at 
the University of Wyoming. Look at 
those gloves (I know them—they were 
mine once): they’ve done their part in 
putting up corrals, and roping, and do- 
ing the chores. And when he jumps 
down from the top rail, his lariat if 
used will bring up some calf mighty 
short! 

If he’s looking at someone in the dis- 
tance, I don’t know. Perhaps he’s wel- 
coming some newcomers to his land of 
sagebrush and pinon. Or maybe it’s 
just a friendly wave to his old Rocket 
hoss as he turns him out for what is 
close to the last time. Before long, you 
see, Edward will be off as a cowboy 
contribution to the Selective Service 
Act, and not as—a dude wrangler! 








We’re glad to have this additional infor- 
mation about the man in the May cover, 
but, really, the term “Dude Wrangler” wasn’t 
intended to imply that he is a dude. Rather, 
that he is a wrangler of dudes—dudes be- 
ing the citified ladies and gentlemen who 
turn cowboy and cowgirl for a vacation on 
a dude ranch.—Ebs. 


A Letter to ‘Billy’ Phelps 
Sent by O. W. Burroucus, Rotarian 
Orphanage Superintendent 
Savannah, Georgia 
Attached is a copy of a letter I have 
sent to “Billy” Phelps, which may inter- 
est you and your readers: 
Without prepetige to other matter in THE 
ROTARIAN, usually read your pase first 
(ati Phelps Speaking] and with a great 
eal of interest. That was particularly true 
as I read your observations on A . M. 
Hutchinson in the May issue. His lf Winter 
Comes got many of us, but you are the first 
person I have ever heard mention Once 
Aboard the Lugger with enthusiasm since 


its rich humor warmed me years ago. [n 
dealing with underprivileged boys, and espe 
cially in dealing with the people who help 
me with them, I frequently applaud 
sentiment of the old gardener, “Life is ‘ard 
damn ’ard.” Fortunately I have a masterf\)] 
woman, without the asperity of Hutchin. 
son’s character, who understands the boys 
and me. She enjoyed with me your speech 
before the Savannah Rotary Club some 
years ago. 

Your monthly comments must certainly be 
much rig ei gewsny in Rotary families, and | 
suspect that you are a book salesman of con 
siderable potency. 


Send ROTARIAN to Camps 
Suggests CLYDE N. ALLEN, Launderey 
1940-41 Governor, District 187 
Richmond, Virginia 

A recent article in the Richmond 
News Leader suggests to my mind a new 
field of service for Rotary Clubs in plac- 
ing subscriptions to THE Rorarian. 

There are many Rotarians in camps 
either as officers or enlisted men. Per- 
haps the Navy has its quota also. In 
any event, there are men and boys in 
these camps and 
training stations to 
whom the articles of 
THE ROTARIAN will cer- 
tainly appeal. It oc- 
curs to me that here is 
not only a service for 
Clubs close to training 
areas, but also oppor- 
tunities for Clubs re- 
mote from these bases 
to send magazine sub- Allen 
scriptions to these 
trainees for the period of their service, 
generally understood to be one year. 

If a Club is located in a town where 
boys have been drafted—and what town 
is not?—it would be fitting for the Club 
there to send subscriptions to the camp 
in which the boys are located. In this 
manner there would unquestionably be 
several subscriptions in a camp, maybe 
too many, but some way could be 
worked through the office of THE Ro- 
TARIAN whereby the number to any one 
spot could be limited. 





‘Provincialism’ in the Open Spaces 
Told by A. S. MERRILL, Rotarian 
University Professor 
Missoula, Montana 

John Erskine’s West of the Hudson 
[May Rorarian] delights me and _ in 
spires me to recount a personal incident 
of a few years ago. I was westbound, 
dreamily watching the wastelands of 
eastern Montana rush by my Pullman 
window. The porter disturbed my rev- 
erie as he announced to my neighbo! 
across the aisle: ‘We'll be in Miles City 
in 20 minutes, ma’am.” 

Miles City . . . one of the few remain 
ing cowboy towns. So much more 
“Western” than my recently adopted 
little home city more than 500 miles far- 
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er west, yet both well within the bor- 
ers of this great State of Montana. I 
called the absurd ideas of some of my 
ew York friends—suggesting that I 
ght drop down to Chicago for shop- 
ng and a show once in a while. Surely 
h provincialism couldn’t exist out in 
ese great open spaces. 
My neighbor was duly dusted, her lug- 
ge placed in the vestibule, her coat 
hat on. A few minutes still re- 
i1ined. 
Your trip is about over,” I remarked. 
“Yes, I'll soon be home,” was her re- 
y ly 
‘And pretty glad to be there, I'll bet.” 
“Well, yes; but I’m awfully glad I 
took the trip so I could see how differ- 
ent the East is from the West.” 
“How far east did you go?” I asked. 
“To Rochester.” 
“Oh, Rochester, New York?” 
“Oh, no—Rochester, Minnesota.” 


Appreciates ‘Thumbnails’ 
Says JosePH H. Epce, Rotarian 
President, Dakota Wesleyan U. 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Congratulations upon another fine is- 
sue of THE ROTARIAN. I want especially 
to express my appreciation of the article 
by John Erskine, West of the Hudson 
[May issue]. I am glad also for the lit- 
tle thumbnail sketch regarding the 
author at the beginning of the article. 
Personally, I always like to know some- 
thing about the writer of anything I 
read. If it is a book, I want to know by 
whom it is and something about the 
measure of authority with which he 
speaks. 


Schools Seek Musical Talent 
Says WILLIAM J. WATKINS, Rotarian 
Director of Music 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

The recent article by Leopold Stokow- 
ski [Harmony in the Americas, March 
ROTARIAN] and that by John Erskine 
[West of the Hudson, May Rotarian] 
are of more than passing interest to 
music educators of America. 

Men and women now in middle age 
can look back on their school days and 
conjure up nothing equal to the interest 
in the cultural arts which now obtains. 
Today the schools of the United States 
are seeking out musical talent and pro- 
viding opportunities for instruction. 
Unusual is the high school that does not 
boast of a band and orchestra. As Mr. 
Erskine pointed out, many high-school 
players obtained their first instruction 
in early grades playing together on in- 
expensive toylike instruments. These 
might be called talent finders. 

Talent thus discovered is encouraged 
and taught and at least a part of the 
flood of new talent which so amazed Mr. 
Stokowski travelled this road to his 
auditions. 


Notes from South of the Hudson 
Sent by Atvis M. Yates, Rotarian 
Coal Retailer 
Lenoir, North Carolina 

There is much interest here in the 
reading of West of the Hudson, by John 

Erskine [May RoTaRIAN]. We feel that 

the Old North State, south of the Hud- 
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KEY: Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL. Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada —- General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 





CUBA 


HAVANA — SEVILLA-BILTMORE. Centrally located. 400 
comfortable, modern rooms. Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mgr. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service, R, Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLANO—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy 500 outside rooms H. B. Klingensmith, 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine. 


COLORADO 


DENVER—COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. Centrally located but 
outside the noise zone. Denver's largest hotel. Bradbury 
B. Morse, Gen. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thurs., 12:10. 








A MILE HIGH | 


AND A MILE AHEAD 


in VALUE 








CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Prices. F. C. Brown, 
Manager-Owner. RM Wed., 12:15. 

NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very popular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal. 400 rooms, $3 up. J. O. Voit, 
Gen. Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








GUEST ROOMS 


Rotary meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 


{yy H.P. Somerville, Managinz Dir 

























SS WASHINGTON.O.C. 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
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ILLINOIS 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
oe e a 


Luncheon on Tuesday 











KANSAS 

TOPEKA—-HOTEL JAYHAWK. Newest and finest Excel- 
lent food Garage in connection Rates $2.50 up with 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen'! Mgr RM Thurs., 12:15 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—-ST. CHARLES. Comfortable accommoda 
tions for 1,000 guests Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates Eu. $3.00 up. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GREENFIELDO—THE WELDON, on High Street 190 rooma 


Luxurious accommodations at reasonable rates Eu. $2.00, 


up. Famed New England table. RM Wednesday, 6:1 


MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—HOTEL WOLVERINE “Best Buy in Detroit."’ 
500 modern, newly equipped rooms all with tub and 
shower. Frank Walker, Manager. Rates: $2.00 up 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—-KINGS-WAY HOTEL. Kingshighway at W 
Pine 300 rooms Charm and comfort and genuine hos- 
pitality. John K. Bryan, Mgr Rates $1.50 up 

NEW JERSEY 

ATANTIC CITY—HOTEL CLARIDGE. ‘The Skyscraper by 
the Sea.’ 400 rooms with bath; 3 ocean decks; health baths 
Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double. Gerald R. Trimble, Gen. Mgr 
ATLANTIC CITY—-HOTEL DENNIS. Central on the Board 
walk. Open ocean lounges, health baths Delicious cuisine 
Moderate rates—both plans Walter J. Buzby, Inc 

NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr 





When Visiting New York 
Stop At 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


In the heart of Times Squere 


109 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 





SPECIAL RATES 
Hotel St. James rate $1.75 per person 
SPECIAL RATES for large aqroups 
Hotel in heart of theatre and shopping 
district. 








NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and sorne guest rooms air 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 





wy 6 & 42.08 § ore 4 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


oo 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12.30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 








TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRIST! — NUECES HOTEL. Fxcellent Cuisine, 
In Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E, 


Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 

HOUSTON—RICE HOTEL. 1,000 Modern Rooms, with and 
without air conditioning Bruce Carter, Manager *‘Hous- 
ton’s Welcome to the World.’’ RM Thurs., 12:15 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND—THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hotel—celignht- 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Historie 
Richmond gratis. Wm. C. Royer, General Manager 
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ADJIUST-A-STRAPS 
“NATIONAL’S” 
New— Modern 
Cable Supports 


For Use Next to the 
Pole—In Place of Rings 








National Adjust-A-Straps are de- | 
signed for use when it is desirable 


to replace two or more rings on 


either side of the poles | 


| Adjust-A-Straps have many ad- 


| vantageous features, some of 


which are:—ease of installa- 


| 
| | tion, split clasp, strength, elim- 
a ination of damage to cable, 
» tightness around cable and sus- 
pension away from the mes- 


senger. 


Adjust-A-Straps are made with | 

long wire supports which can 
be bent to line up with any size 
cable ring. You'll find Adjust- 
A-Straps exceptionally efficient 
for supporting the cable next 
to the poles where vibration is 


most severe. 


— 


Illustration 








Shows 
Split Clasp 
| Open 
ee | 
f ] 
—E Illustration 
Shows 
Split 
Clasp 
Closed 
Illustration 
Shows Completed 
Installation 








{THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. | 


Cleveland, Ohio | 





$100 Superior Ave. 





i ( Export Distributor—International Standard 
. Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 








son, merits more than six lines of com- 
ment. 

May I say that our little city of Len- 
oir, North Carolina (10,000 population), 
is in the front rank musically and artis- 
tically. We have several “artists-in-oil”’ 
who rank with the best, and a crack 
high-school band of 100 members, which 
has won distinction and fame from New 
York to the Pacific coast. 

While Lenoir is a second- or third- 
rate city in size, its band competes an- 
nually with bands of cities of the first 
magnitude in the South, and always 
comes off the victor. 

We have more cups, plaques, and cer 
tificates of merit than we know how 
to use. And that last clause, “than 
we know how to use,” may be the rea- 
son why we are not known so well in 
Canada as in Carolina. 


A Western Bouquet 

From F. W. Couuins, Rotarian 

Editor and Publisher 

San Marino, California 

[ am just in receipt of the May num- 
ber of THE ROTARIAN and wish to convey 
to you and your associates my admira- 
tion of the publication, which to my 
mind occupies a unique place among 
periodicals. Without being in any re- 
spect a sissy publication, it is neverthe- 
less clean to the core. 


We Get around ‘Down Under’ 

Says Harry WEst, Oil Refiner 

President, Rotary Club 

Adelaide, Australia 

It may interest you to know that in 
South Australia Rotarians very much 
appreciate THE ROTARIAN. We not only 
provide four copies for our own Rotary 
library, but also one is forwarded reg- 
ularly to the Adelaide Circulating Li- 
brary, and members’ copies when read 
are passed on to the two leading boys’ 
colleges in Adelaide. ... 


Hobby Listing Brings Results 

For H. D. ASARPOTA 

Son of Rotarian 

Ahmedabad, India 

It’s with more than mere formality 
that I thank you for having my name 
inserted in the Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Post. I’ve been literally overwhelmed 
with friendly letters from the United 
States of America, and I’m sure that 
correspondence with them will be a most 
interesting and instructive pursuit. 


Comment Recalls Sloan Visit 

For ELIzABETH C. MOYER 

Asst. Secretary, Rotary Club 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

I, too, enjoyed John Sloan’s contribu- 
tion to the March Rotarian [see Indian 
Art]. For, you see, I live in the town 
where John Sloan was born, my physi- 
cian is a relative of Mr. Sloan, and my 
art teacher in public schools was Mary 
Sloan, his cousin, a fine painter herself. 

Last Autumn our Clinton County His- 

torical Society had Mr. Sloan and his 
wife here for several days. There was 
an exhibit of oils, water colors, etchings, 
etc., from Clinton County artists and, of 
course, Mr. Sloan brought along practi- 








cally all his better-known. works I 
could not help thinking that here 
an exception to that old adage 
prophet is not without honor, say 
his own country... .” 

So Mr. Sloan’s remarks in THE Ri 
IAN recalled for me a very pleasant 


perience—that of meeting the di 
guished gentleman himself. 





Phelps’s Review Recalls a Photo 
For WILLIAM A. GRABER, Rotaria 
Photographer 
Chicago, Illinois 
Reading William Lyon Phelps’s ex 

lent review of Heluiz Chandler Wa 

burne’s Land of the Good Shado 

{April RoTarian], I noticed her ref 

ence to the late Sir Wilfred Grenfé 

who did so much to make life happ 
for the Labrador people. It reminded 


Photo: Walinger 





SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


me that back in 1911 I took a photo 
graph of Dr. Grenfell. A copy of it went 
out a few days ago to Mrs. Washburn 
who writes me as follows: 

I am indeed delighted to have the sple: 
did picture of Dr. Grenfell. It was thought 
ful of you to send it to me. I had no picture 
of the Doctor, and I shall treasure this one 
you may be sure. 

It happened that Anauta came to spend a 
few days with me shortly after I received 
the picture. I put it up in her room as 
surprise. The first thing she said was, “Oh 
what a fine picture of Dr. Grenfell! Where 
did vou get it?” And holding it, she looked 
long into the face of the kindly man who 
had helped her in times of trouble, as he 
had hundreds of her people, and who had 
been such a true friend to her father. 


A Schoolmaster Speaks... 

From D. S. WILson 

School Principal 

River John, Nova Scotia, Canada 

There’s no Rotary Club in the little 
Nova Scotian village where I’m prin 
cipal of a school with 115 children, and 
[I don’t imagine there ever will be. But 
[I like the way Rotary looks at educa 
tion, for as a schoolteacher I know it’s 


. the right way, the progressive, practical 


way. Your magazine is teaching us 
through its articles on educational 
methods of today how to make juvenile 
education interesting and practical, not 
passively absorbent. It’s what we teach- 
ers—and our school boards—need. 

For example, [Continued on page 65] 
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Rotary Changes Slates 


Armando and Tom......... 
Peace Will Come......... ‘ 


High Spots at Denver....... 


The Welcome (25)...The Fellowship (26)...The Speeches (28).. 
(30)...Were You There? 


Entertainment 


Sauk Frontispiece ......... 6 
se alee Tee t. , .w cccie. 7 
23 


. The 


(32)...Along the Conven- 


tion Trail (33)...The Group Assemblies (34)...The Business (36). 


The International Assembly. 


The New Officers of Rotary 
International 


Introducing—Your Governor! 
Meet Tom Davis of Butte. ... 
Rotary round the Baltic..... 


She od The Scratchpad Man. . .37 


War: Today and Tomorrow 


Science Has but Started.... 
Conada at War............ 


Debate-of-the-Month 


Spend, or Save? 
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Other Features and Departments 


Talking It Over (the readers take 
over), 2; Peeps at Things to Come 
(news from the industrial front), 
51; Rotary Reporter (what Clubs 
around the world are doing), 54; 
Scratchpaddings (news of Rotari- 
ans), 58; Fore! ...Wow!!... 
Hole-in-One!!! (new additions to the 
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ARMANDO AND TOM, wren, at midnight on June 30, Rotary leadership fell 


upon new shoulders throughout the world, Rotary's highest office, the international Presidency, passed between these 


Rotarians—from Armando de Arruda Pereira, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, to Tom J. Davis, of Butte, Montana. A year 
ago, in his inaugural address and guest editorial, President Pereira called for "More Clubs . . . More Friends!" 
Rotarians responded, despite world upheaval, with 137 new Clubs, 56 of them in his own Ibero-America, and 
quickly came to regard this smiling engineer as their symbol of growing inter-American understanding. Across 
the page Lawyer Tom Davis, Rotary's new President, reveals his hopes for the days ahead. This photograph was 
taken during the International Assembly at Colorado Springs, Colorado, in the week preceding Rotary's 194! 


Convention at Denver. For news and photos of both the Convention and Assembly, turn to pages 23 to 41. 
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Peace Will Come 


A realistic but hopeful view of the future wherein Rotary’s 
new President sees the demand for hard work now. 


By Tom J. Davis 


President, Rotary International 


L« CARNAGE of war and the 
suffering in its wake are not new. 
Every age since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary 
has known the conflict of ideas 
and the clash of arms. Yet never 
in the past has the world con- 
tained so many frictional points as 
irritate it today. Once again a 
complexity of these frictions has 
set off a world war—a world war 
with all the threatening aspects 
of a world-wide revolution. From 
it, all peoples will emerge poorer. 

Rotary could not have pre- 
vented this war. Rotary cannot 
stop it. What, then, is the place 
of our movement of 210,000 busi- 
ness and professional men and 
5,000 Clubs in this world at war? 

Rotary’s task is to plan now 
for peace. For peace will come. 
Whether it will come in one year, 
five years, or 15 years, no man can 
say—but we dare not use that un- 
certainty as an excuse for inaction. 

This time a mere holiday from 
war will not satisfy. The peoples 
of the world will demand a just 
peace—a peace based upon the 
dignity of the human soul and 
framed for the economic and spiri- 
tual happiness of all. If they do 
not get it, worse wars will follow. 

So there is a job to do—now— 
and I call upon you, my fellow Ro- 
tarians, to help and to lead in the 
doing of it. What is that job? It 
is the systematic removal of those 
points of friction which cause 
wars and foredoom peace treaties 
to failure. That is largely a home- 
town job. 

You know your problem better 
than I. You know the roots of 
restlessness in your town as I 
know them in mine, and as busi- 
ness and professional leaders, we 
can help to eradicate them. The 
problem goes back, does it not, to 
what men want? What does a 
normal man want? In simplest 
terms, he wants a job and some 
assurance of continued work, a 
chance for his children, independ- 
ence when he is old, and he would 
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like to feel a part, not a chattel, 
of his employer’s business. He 
wants security. 

Does every deserving man in 
your town and mine have it? Se- 
curity for all, Labor Minister 
Ernest Bevin recently told the Ro- 
tary Club of London,* is what 
Britain is fighting for. How to 
guarantee that security without 
taking away, in exchange, the pre- 
cious, hard-won rights of the in- 
dividual is the troubling issue. 

When peace does come, great 
problems, which are only the ex- 
tensions of man’s individual prob- 
lems, will come with it: The just 
distribution and allocation of raw 
materials—imperative if nations 
are to survive. The reopening of 
world trade channels (will all 
the old bottlenecks and barriers 
on land and sea still be there?). 
The sudden stoppage of the gigan- 
tic arms industry. The demobili- 
zation of millions of fine young 
men. The vast problem of cush- 
ioning the financial shock that 
peace is almost certain to bring. 

But what, specifically, of our 
own beloved Rotary as a move- 
ment in the days ahead? It will 
do best, it seems clear, to consoli- 
date the gains it has made, to em- 
phasize quality as against quan- 
tity. Certainly, where areas still 
lie open and awaiting the Rotary 
seed, let us plant new Clubs. Many 
should spring up in the Americas 
to help bond the peoples of the 
long continent. Let us continue 
and enlarge the multitude of our 
quiet, concrete services. The 
needs of youth challenge us par- 
ticularly. The times are a test of 
its faith in us who are older 
Youth wants no coddling. It does 


* See article in THE RoTARIAN, Feb., 1941 





want understanding. Roturians, 
as the friends of youth, the em- 
ployers of youth, and the dads of 
youth, know what’s to be done. 
You and I know Rotary’s limita- 
tions—but we also know its capac- 
ities. We know that we can do 
something. With a worldful of 
reasons for pessimism, I am not 
pessimistic. For my faith in the 
ultimate triumph of goodness and 
kindliness is as deep as my faith 
in a Power infinitely greater than 
man’s. Yet in that faith I find no 
excuse, no reason, for resignation. 


— TELL a story in my Mon- 
tana town which, I understand, 
has won wide circulation in a re- 
cent clever book. Not so many 
years ago, in Butte, we smelted 
copper ores in huge “stink piles,” 
heaps of ore and wood that smold- 
ered all around the city. The sul- 
phurous and arsenical fumes and 
smoke which arose from them, 
joining with fog, often made Butte 
dark at midday. Because of this 
our vegetation was scarce indeed. 
One day an old English miner 
came to Butte. The grimness of 
Butte palled upon him. He rented 
a small shack upon the hill, and in 
the yard back of it he found rocks 
and weeds. He removed the rocks 
and weeds, put in some fertilizer 
and seed, and then watered the 
plot the whole Summer long. It 
blossomed into a beautiful garden. 
All Butte went to see it. One day 
his minister called, and, wishing 
to drive home a spiritual truth, 
said, ‘Bill, it seems to me that God 
and you have done a great job 
with this garden.” 

Bill, silent for a moment, re- 
plied, “Yes, but you should have 
seen it when only God had it.” 
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N A MURAL painting by the 

late Edwin Howland Blashfield 

at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the symbolic figure 
of Science is portrayed standing 
between two great urns containing 
beneficent and malevolent gases of 
constructive and destructive pos- 
sibilities. Behind the urn of benef- 
icence floats the figure of Hygeia, 
placing a crown upon the head of 
the scientist, and close by are the 
figures of happy children. 

Beside the jar of evil gases lurk 
the gaunt dogs of War and the 
dark figure of Famine. In the 
background is the colossal figure 
of Nature standing in the shadow 
of the tree of knowledge, and at 
the bottom of the mural are the 
figures of diplomats and the lead- 
ers of commerce grouped about 
the council table of the World. 

The symbolism emphasizes the 
point that science has placed al- 
most unlimited power in the 
hands of man, who is faced with 
the decision of applying that 
power to build up or to demolish 
civilization. 

How appropriate is this paint- 
ing to world conditions today! 
War and Famine stalk in many 
countries, set loose by poverty, 
hate, and ambition. The power of 
science has been diverted and 
prostituted for the purposes of 
destruction. But in the face of this 
ascendancy of evil, it is imperative 
that we not overlook the mural- 
ist’s alternative—the power of sci- 
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By Karl T. Compton 


President, Massachuseits Institute of Technology 


ence to provide the good thing 
life, to promote “life, liberty, ; 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

What has science done to g 
us life? Medicine, sanitation, and 
public health have literally giv. 
life to scores of millions of peop 
The dread epidemics which on 
decimated whole populations a 
now under control through pi 
vision of safe water and milk, va 
cination, and elimination of di 
ease carriers. Internal medicin 
surgery, and various kinds of 
therapy now cure most sickness 
which used to be fatal. Infant 
mortality is largely eliminated 
children are healthier, people not 
only live longer, but also better 1 
tain their powers of eyesight and 
physical activity far beyond the 
years of their ancestors. 

Improved agriculture, food tech- 
nology, and transportation have 
upset the dismal doctrine of Mal! 
thus. Population need not be lim- 
ited by the starvation deadline if 
we use widely the opportunities 
which science has given us. 

Shortly before the modern ma- 
chine age the philosopher John 
Locke and the social planner 
Jeremy Bentham were advocating 
a reorganization of industrial com- 
munities so as to utilize efficiently 
the labor of children down to four 
years of age. This was the onl; 
way they could see for increasing 
productive power so as to raise the 
standards of living from the abject 
poverty and hopelessness in which 
masses of the people then lived. 

How wrong were Locke and 
Bentham! Thanks to science and 
invention, we have been able to 
abolish the factory labor of chil 
dren and to put them in schools. 
Adults work now but 40 hours a 
week. And in industrialized Amer- 
ica, power-driven machinery pro 
vides the equivalent of 100 slaves 
working for every man, woman 
and child. 

In the last 100 years the ratio of 
wages to prices—that is, the 
amount of basic necessities which 
an average worker can buy with 
his wages—has increased seven 
fold. The 1930 Census showed a 
larger proportion of America’s 
population gainfully employed 
than 30 or 50 years earlier 
Through the depression of the 
next ten years, employment and 
wages actually increased in that 
group of industries which have 
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ost actively employed scientific 
esearch and technical develop- 
ent. 
Science is freeing man from 
irudgery. No longer is excessive, 
onfining toil the lot of the major- 
We have leisure and mate- 
:1 possessions far beyond what 
e could possibly have if we and 
| our families worked at killing 


pace from early dawn until dark. 
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JOHN LOCKE and Jeremy Bentham, English 
thinkers of the pre-machine age, believed 
that for effective production all people, 
even all children down to 4-year-olds, must 
work. By science man has freed children 
from factories and put them in school. 


In the political sense also, sci- 
ence has contributed to liberty. 
Through newspapers, radio, and 
motion pictures there is an oppor- 
tunity for every citizen to become 
better informed about candidates, 
policies, and platforms, and to se- 
cure a hearing for his own opin- 
ions. These fast and versatile 
methods of communication, and 
rapid travel, have knit the United 
States of America together into a 
workable unit—and hold promise 
for the world community. 

Science has likewise contrib- 
uted to liberty of thought. It has 
brought an enlargement of mind 
and a new mastery over Nature. 
We are no longer slaves to super- 
stition and primitive fears. 

But does science add to man’s 
happiness? 

The most obvious answer would 
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be to mention movies, radio, maga- 
zines, and automobiles as contrib- 
uting to our pleasures and, there- 
fore, to our happiness. But this 
answer is rather superficial, for 
true happiness is in the heart and 
soul of man, and not in external 
activities. 

What is happiness? Is it free- 
dom from worry? If that were all, 
the “contented cow” would epit- 
omize our ideal. Perhaps there 
are times when we would like to 
be contented cows for a change 
but a few days of rest and relaxa- 
tion is enough of that. We have 
what the cow has not-—imagina- 
tion, curiosity, ambition, reason, 
and conscience. No real satisfac- 
tion in life can be had without 
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exercise of these distinctively hu- 
man qualities. Here again, science 
helps. 

It has enormously widened our 
intellectual horizons. In the hours 
that we gain by technological im- 
provements in production, we 
find opportunity for education, 
recreation, and avocational inter- 
ests. We cannot say whether we 
are any happier, in reading war 
news, or seeing moving pictures 
from Hollywood, or watching a 
baseball game on Saturday after- 
noon, than were our forefathers, 
whose contact with the outside 
world was in the group around the 
stove of the isolated country store 


after darkness had brought work 


in the fields to a close, but no one 
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will deny that we now have far 
more avenues for the pursuit of 
happiness-—far more opportunity 
to exercise our imagination and 
reason, to satisfy our curiosity and 
ambition, and to develop a social 
conscience. It is equally certain 
that we would not choose the al- 
ternative of giving up these 
things. 

Science releases power from 
Nature’s storehouse. Whether we 
inhabitants of this planet use it 
for our weal or our woe depends 
upon us and our motives. It can 
be used to destroy our dearly won 
freedoms; it can be directed in 
channels which will defend them. 

But guns and planes and tanks, 
although essential to national 
safety at the moment, are not 
wealth-creating machines. Though 
we recognize their necessity, let 
us keep before us the fact that any 
prosperity from the producing of 
armaments is a pseudo prosperity. 
When the world is again at peace, 
the great test of our wisdom in 
these days will be whether or not 
we have originated the products 
and the processes which will then 
keep the assembly lines busy. 

Through research now we can 
bring forth new goods, new serv- 
ices, new industries, and new jobs, 
and do much to prevent the recur- 
rence of economic dislocation such 
as that which followed the first 
World War. 

If all American industry spent 
only 2 percent of gross sales for 
research, the nation would take a 
mighty stride toward sound pros- 
perity and the eradication of un- 
employment. We can glimpse the 
potentiality here when we recall 
the forces which, in one lifetime, 
provided jobs in the automotive 
and allied industries to support 10 
million people, and in 20 years cre- 
ated the great chemical industry. 

In this direction lies the solu- 
tion of two other major problems. 
Only by increased technological 
efficiency and new products can 
we have more goods or wages for 
less work and thus obtain and 
maintain higher wages and short- 
er hours. Only by finding new 
uses for farm products can a satis- 
factory solution of the agricultural 
problem be reached. 

Best tc understand and sum- 
marize the opportunities which we 
find in science, we must remember 
that all through history and until 
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a relatively few generations ago 
there were only two primitive 
recipes for securing the good 
things of life. One was to work 
hard and long to produce them, 
and the other was to take them by 
force or strategy from someone 
else. This predatory instinct ex- 
ists in mankind as well as in the 
beasts. As the world today dem- 
onstrates, it actuates nations and 
groups as well as_ individuals. 
Wealth is sought by war and con- 
quest, or by taxation, or by prof- 
iteering, or by robbery, or by 
power politics. 

Science has given mankind a 
third method of securing a more 
abundant life without stultifying 
effort and without taking some- 
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thing from someone else. Supple- 
mented by invention, science cre- 
ates new wealth and opportunity 
where they did not exist before, 
thus making possible a codpera- 
tive creative effort in which every- 
one can be the gainer and no one 
need be the loser. 

Science cannot remove ambition 
and envy from the human breast, 
but it can some day outmode wars 
between the “haves” and the 
“have nots.” Already it is begin- 
ning to demonstrate that it can 
supply nations with substitutes 
for natural products at a cost far 
less than a major war and in less 
time than it takes to recover from 
one. 

Synthetic gasoline is being made 
from various materials—coal, for 
example, which is more abun- 
dantly distributed over the earth 
than are petroleum fields. Syn- 
thetic rubber is being produced 
from such materials as air, coal, 
limestone, and water, and is free- 





ing the consumer from possibl: 
monopolies of those who contr 
sources of the natural product 
New alloys and lacquers for linin, 
food containers reduce the reli 
ance on tin. “Chemical agricul 
ture’ may overcome future fear 
of nations about their food sup 
plies. And we have but started! 

Herein lies a fact of truly great 
significance and a strong ray of 
hope for the future. In the face of 
a devastating war and an impov- 
erished world following it, sci- 
ence offers us a proved means of 
creating new wealth and interna- 
tional stability. 

Much is said at the moment of 
the ways science is being applied 
to make war more terrible. I pre- 
dict that in the years ahead we 
shall hear more of the ways sci- 
ence is being applied to remove 
the major causes of strife among 
nations. When the masses of peo- 
ple learn that they can secure the 
goods they need without recourse 
to predatory maneuverings and to 
force, it must follow that they will 
begin to think and to act in new 
ways. Let those who are discour- 
aged these days by the ascend- 
ancy of the apocalyptic horsemen 
think upon these things. 

In his Science and the Modern 
World, Alfred North Whitehead 
reflects that: 

“The great conquerors... in- 
fluenced profoundly the lives of 
subsequent generations. But the 
total effect of this influence 
shrinks to insignificance if com- 
pared with the entire transforma- 
tion of human habits and human 
mentality produced by the long 
line of men of thought from 
Thales to the present time... .” 


Further Faith Bracers 


The destructiveness of mod- 
ern warfare, made so deadly 
by machines born of science, 


temporarily blinds us to the past social 
benefactions of science—and to the 
wondrous ones to come. Our faith in 
science flags, but such men as Karl! T. 
Compton encourage us to renew that 
faith—to wait and see. Similar views 
from men of his caliber have appeared 
in THE Rotarian, notably in the recent 
“We Face a Poorer World” series, to 
which articles you may want to turn 
back. The series included: 

Every Man a Leader, by. Walter B. 
Pitkin (September, 1940); Science Points 
the Way, by Arthur H. Compton (October, 
1940): We: Stockholders in Civilization, 
Inc., by Robert G. Sproul (December, 
1940): Ten Steps Up from the Jungle, by 
Will Durant (January, 1941); Hope in a 
Poorer World, by Herbert Hoover (Feb- 
ruary, 1941). 
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ANADA is entertaining thou- 
sands of visitors this Summer. 
Many of them remark that 

they hardly realize the country is 
at war, for they go about their 
pleasures as is the tourists’ wont 
in peacetime. That is as we would 
have it, for Canada takes pride in 
its hospitality—a word I pass on 
now in anticipation of next June, 
when Toronto, Ontario, will be 
host to Rotary International’s an- 
nual Convention. 

A war without casualty lists 
does seem unreal. After a year 
and a half, Canada has had but 
700 casualties in its Army, ! 
and Air Force, a number to 
compared with 15,000 for a 
parable period in the last 
But let the casual visitor be 
deceived. Canada is at war 
the finish. From the Atlantic t 
the Pacific she is throbbing with 
war activity. 

When the war started, Canada 
had in the three fighting services 
but 10,500 men. On active service 
today in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force there are a quarter of a mil- 
lion men enlisted to serve wher- 
ever duty may require them. And 
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there are over 175,000 additional 
enrolled in the Reserve Army, 
subject to call for defense in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

On the English Channel, Brit- 
ain’s front line, are a Canadian 
Army Corps and other troops ag- 

. 70,000. Cana- 
Canadian air 
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International News 


DEFENSE MINISTER RALSTON ADDRESSES CANADA'S PARLIAMENT. ACROSS THE AISLE SITS PRIME MINISTER W. L. M. KING 


squadrons have been for many 
months sharing in the defense of 
Britain. Canada’s Navy and Air 
Force are doing their part to keep 
open the vital sea lanes of the 
North Atlantic. Canadian garri 
sons are on guard in the Island 
outposts. Canadian engineers are 
strengthening the defenses of Gi 
braltar. In recent months Canada 
has sent overseas, besides thou 
sands of armed forces, hundreds 
of radio mechanics for vital de 
fense duties with the Royal Air 
Force, and 2,500 more of these are 
now in training. 

ailors and soldiers and airmen 
cooperating in the defense of 
adian coasts and coastal wa 
rs—and we don’t realize half 
gh what a strain and grind 
at ceaseless vigil is. The Cana 
ian Navy, which had only 15 
ships when war broke out, now 
has over 180. The strength of the 
“silent service” has increased 
rom 2,000 to 17,000 to 25,000 
Nearly 60 Army mobilization and 
training camps are operating 
across the Dominion In these 
camps about 175,000 soldiers of 
our Active Army are fitting them- 
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selves for service anywhere, and 
there are also about 10,000 young 
men called up under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act for de- 
fense of Canada. 

The R.C.A.F. (Royal Canadian 
Air Force) has grown to a 
strength of about 50,000. Besides 
activities overseas and in Canada, 
the Air Force has the responsibil- 
ity of administering the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
—which calls for the expenditure 
of 600 million dollars, most of it 
supplied by Canada. There are at 
this minute across Canada no less 
than 81 establishments of the 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan in operation. The Plan 
calls for 106, and these will be in 
operation six months ahead of 
time. Many graduates of these 
schools are already in England to 
take their part in the battles of 
the air. Twice as many pilots and 
observers have been graduated as 
were planned for up to this time, 
and before the year is out we ex- 
pect that these schools will have 
produced six times the number 
called for by the original schedule. 


Banapws three services have a 
quarter of a million men enrolled 
for service anywhere in the world. 
About 80,000 of these sailors, sol- 
diers, and airmen are in service in 
the British Isles at this moment. 
In addition to these, Canada is 
pledged to send to Britain’s aid 
this year thousands of reinforce- 
ments, ancillary troops, an Army 
Tank Brigade, the Third Division, 
and an Armored Division. And 
out of the 1,450 million dollars es- 
timated to be expended for the 
three fighting services this year, 
probably 1,200 million or more is 
planned to be expended on troops 
and equipment for service over- 
seas. 

In terms of dollars the cost of 
the three defense services alone is 
estimated for this year at 1,300 
million dollars. It is being paid 
for in full by the Canadian people. 
It is a direct, outright, and unre- 
served contribution by Canada to 
the cause of freedom. It repre- 
sents this year’s portion of the 
freewill offering which our coun- 
try began to make over a year and 
a half ago, when Parliament de- 
cided that Canada should enter 
the war at the side of Britain. 

But Canada has a twofold task 
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in this war. Not only is the coun- 
try sharing as a full partner in 
the struggle, not only are Cana- 
dians (with but one important ex- 
ception—namely, the mainte- 
nance in the field of pilots and air- 
men graduated from the Air 
Training Plan) bearing the whole 
cost of equipping, supplying, and 
maintaining our naval, military, 
and air forces at home and over- 
seas, giving of life as well as of 
treasure, but Canada is also help- 
ing to supply Britain equipment, 
munitions, and the other essen- 
tials of war. 

Today Canada is a major source 
of supply for Britain. New plants 
have been built and old plants 
have been extended to make the 
complicated instruments of war, 
many of which were never before 
made in this country. The re- 
sponse of labor and industry has 
been splendid. Canada has been 
constructing an aircraft industry 
from the ground up. Already 
more than 50 small naval vessels 
have been built and many more 
are being built. Hundreds of mo- 
tor-transport vehicles are being 
turned out every day. Canada is 
producing universal carriers, ma- 
chine guns, trench mortars, bombs 
for aircraft, electrical apparatus, 
and radio equipment, many other 
types of essential manufactured 
goods, great quantities of shells 
and ammunition, a wide range of 
chemicals, large quantities of base 
metals and alloys, and an_ in- 
creased output of steel. Very 
shortly Canada will begin to pro- 
duce field guns and then tanks 
and Lee-Enfield rifles, and, before 
the year ends, naval guns and an- 
tiaircraft and antitank guns. The 
production of cargo vessels is in 
hand and plans are being made to 
build destroyers in Canada. 

The estimated cost for its direct 
war effort, sketched in the fore- 
going paragraphs, is 1,450 million 
dollars, and for its indirect war 
effort during the next 12 months 
—munitions, raw materials, and 
agricultural products to be sent to 
England — Canada expects to 
spend 1 billion dollars. And Can- 
ada will finance these purchases 
for Britain’s account to an amount 
estimated at 1,150 million dollars. 

Ever since the war started, 
whatever gold or United States 
dollars Canada gets from Britain 
to help pay for these goods is used 





immediately to pay the United 
States for war purchases. That 
means that any gold coming fron 
Britain does not reduce by on: 
dollar the amount which must b: 
raised from the Canadian publi 
in taxes and loans. 

To sum up quickly: For wai 
alone this year Canada expects to 
spend on her own account prob- 
ably 1,450 million dollars. To help 
finance British purchases, Canada 
will probably have to find 1,150 
million dollars more. In short, 
this year Canada will probably 
have to obtain 2,600 million dol- 
lars for war purposes in taxes and 
loans—obtain it from about 11 
million people. 

The estimated United States’ 
national income is probably over 
14 times what Canada’s is. On 
that basis, Canada’s estimated 
war expenditure direct and indi- 
rect in this fiscal year would be 
equal to an expenditure by the 
United States in a single year of 
almost 35 billion dollars, and of 
that the financial assistance which 
Canada will be giving to Britain 
would be equivalent to an expen- 
diture by the United States of 
something over 15 billion dollars. 
And if the quarter of a million 
Canadians on active service, with- 
out taking into account Canada’s 
Reserve Army, were translated 
into terms of the population of the 
United States, the armed forces of 
that country would exceed 2%4 
million men. 

I do not cite such facts to be 
boastful. War is too serious a 
matter for such idle conceit. I 
bring them forward to show how, 
back of the scene that greets the 
tourist’s eye throughout Canada, 
there are a resolute determination 
and a far-reaching activity to 
carry the fight to the finish. With 
planned effectiveness it is sum- 
moning the nation’s strength for 
the grim, unflagging task ahead. 


Eyes on Toronto—June, 1942! 


Env Note: This article is one of 
many in THE Rotarian of special Ro- 
tary significance in view of the Con- 
vention scheduled for Toronto, Ontario, 
in June, 1942. Others that have already 
appeared are Rotary North of the Rio 
Grande, by Lester B. Struthers (May, 
1941); Hunting in Canada without a 
Gun! (April, 1941); Who'll Eat Can- 
ada’s Wheat?, by John MacCormac 
(March, 1941); and What I Saw in 
Canada!, by Will Rose (December, 
1940).—Ebs. 
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; AM a young man, 
and if I’m ever going to 
save, now is the time for me to 
begin. But shall I begin? 

I was brought up in a tradition 
of saving. My family background 
is one of work and thrift. Per- 
haps I have many advantages I 
wouldn’t have but for that thrift. 

But it looks as if times have 
changed, and are continuing to 
change. At present it looks as if 
saving is soon going to be purely 
an academic question, because the 
difference between what it costs to 
live and what a man earns is go- 
ing to be taken up by taxes! 

In the building where I have 
my office are also two fellow Ro- 
tarians of mine. They are older 
men, but good friends of mine and 
of each other. I often talk with 
them about saving. 

One of them is all for saving. 
Yet the other day, when I was in 
his office, he showed me a check 
for $160 and remarked gleefully 
that in another four or five years 
he would have his money back. It 
represented a liquidating dividend 
on a $4,000 investment that went 
sour. And before I had left the 
office, he remarked, apropos of the 
present war, that he was sorry 
that he hadn’t gone abroad instead 
of buying the sour bonds—now he 
would never see the things that 
are being destroyed. 

The other man has no bonds. 
: He did have, once, but he lost 
them in the late, unlamented de- 
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Advises 


R. Boyd Anderson 


Building Contractor, Winnetka, Ill.; Rotarian 


pression. Yet he owns a house 
just one block from the first man, 
and drives a car of about the 
same vintage. Their children 
have equivalent educations. I can- 
not see that there is a great deal 
of difference today between them, 
except the saver does have more 
ready cash. In the things that 
make for comfort, they seem 
pretty much on a par. 

But the point that impresses me 
is this: the man who saves has 
been pretty close to the grindstone 
all his life; and the “spender” has 
been everywhere and seen every- 
thing and had a glorious time of it! 

It seems to me that, comparing 
the two of them, the spender has 
the best of it. At the time the 
saver was buying his bonds, the 
spender put as much or more into 
a trip to South America for him- 
self and family. The saver has 
recovered, in dribbles, about 
three-fourths of his money. The 


Illustrations by 
Wendell Kling 


spender has 12 years of 

happy memories—and he 

has collected at least $10,000 

in the years since on the basis 

of the special knowledges he 
gained from his travels. 

“What I spent, I still have,” he 
told me. “‘What I saved, I lost!” 

There's a neighbor of ours, a 
capitalist, who has recently re- 
tired. I asked him what he rec- 
ommended. 

“I’m buying old American an- 
tiques,” he told me. “Of course, I 
have a lot of securities, too, but 
I’m trying to strike a balance be- 
tween investments in tangibles 
and intangibles. 3ecause when 
inflation comes—as in some form 
it must—the tangibles will rise 
and the intangibles fall.” 

And the president of a large 
metropolitan bank showed me a 
vault filled with his stamp collec- 
tion and said, “That’s my hedge 
against inflation!” 

I’ve heard, since 1929, one story 
after another about the loss by 
investment-saving. I know men 
who had a competence, and who 
had it wiped out in the twinkling 
of an eye. There’s one man who 
was a salesman for a big firm and 
who owned a block of stock in it 

his life’s savings. His firm 
failed, and, because he had a stake 
in it, he stayed on with the receiv- 
ers to salvage what he could. It 
took four years, and there was 
nothing left. And when he was 
done, he had no job; the places in 
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“I'D RATHER have a Winter of badminton and a Summer of golf than a sum that possibly won't buy a stamp if inflation comes.” 


the field that had been open were 
filled by his former fellows. He 
even had the onus of having been 
tied up with a failing enterprise 
to overcome. Before he began a 
comeback, he dragged bottom. 

I do know that when people 
went on relief, it was the spenders 
who got on first. The savers had 
to lose everything—even life-in- 
surance values—before the relief 
commissions would accept them. 
In these cases, thrift was a handi- 
cap rather than an asset. 

One thing, however, stands out. 
Spenders and savers among the 
people I know best all agree on 
owning one’s own home. It’s a 
form of social security they all 
preach and practice. 

Another thing that both classes 
agree upon is the value of life in- 
surance. Both savers and spend- 
ers practice and preach invest- 
ment in this form of saving. 

So I’m buying my house and I’m 
carrying life insurance. 

But beyond that, I’m convinced 
that saving, unless. for a definite 
objective, is questionable. I can- 
not see the point in doing without 
a car that means a lot of pleasure 
for myself and family, to buy a 
bond that will give me only a 
trickle of return, half of which 
may go back in taxes. 

I cannot see any lasting value 
in piling up cash in a bank—even 
though the deposit insurance will 
protect me against such losses as 
many of my friends suffered when 
so many banks closed—when I 
can take my family on a vacation 
trip and come back with new 
memories, new health stored up 
against a vitaminless Winter. 

' would rather have a Winter 
of badminton and a Summer of 
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golf, as health insurance and mem- 
orable pleasure, than a certificate 
of deposit for a sum that possibly 
won't buy a postage stamp if in- 
flation comes. 

Of course, I’m forced to save. I 
work for a corporation, and every 
month it and I donate for social 
security! Besides, there’s the State 
unemployment donation. 

It appears to me that these two 
agencies are designed to discour- 
age thrift. Some States further 
put an annual tax on any securi- 
ties you own, and the income is 
split with the tax collector. 

Yes—I save. I save for a new 
car every so often, because I like 
to pay cash. I save for Winter 
fuel bills and Summer vacations. 
But those are what I call savings 
for a definite purpose. 

In the main, I am guided by the 
experience of my friend, bolstered 
as it is by the experience of so 
many others. I think he has the 
right idea: “What I saved, I lost. 
What I spent, I still have!” 


Urges H. H. Pierce 


Banker, Boston, Mass.; Rotarian 


=_— you say, is passé... 
worn out. . . old fashioned. 

But is it? In 1939 the savings 
banks and codperative banks of 
Massachusetts alone had the ac- 
counts of 3,200,000 depositors with 
balances of 2% billion dollars. _ 

Who are these savers? There’s 
the young man saving to buy an 
education. The girl saving to 
feather her hope chest. There are 


the salary worker and the laborer 
There’s the scrub woman putting 
by a little something each week 
against her old age. And there are 
boys of all ages, saving a little out 
of what they make. Pennies, 
nickels, and dollars, they add up 
to millions. And all savings! 

If you think of thrift as dull, 
you are wrong. These folks are 
not making themselves unhappy 
by saving. They are just setting 
aside something now to provide 
for the certainty and pleasure of 
their futures. 

What is more, thrifty people 
have cash and can pay cash 
They can look forward with pleas- 
ure to the purchase and ownership 
of whatever they desire. Today 
you can buy anything on the in- 
stallment plan—a radio, washing 
machine, automobile, clothes, or 
even travel. But at what expense 
and with what worry! The saver 
saves himself these headaches. 
Fear of sickness or loss of job does 
not haunt him. 

Many of these savers are wage 
earners who are planning their in- 
dependence. Some are getting 
ready to open a store of their own, 
or start a small manufacturing 
plant. They know that if they 
don’t accumulate a cash reserve, 
they may go through life working 
for someone else. 

These savers don’t just pile up 
cash uselessly. They mean to put 
it to work. For instance, one of 
our depositors recently bought a 
beautiful house for $4,400, of 
which $3,200 had to be cash. You 
couldn’t build that house new for 
$6,500. The man who bought it 
had built up a cash reserve for 
just that opportunity. 

I don’t speak of thrift, or of sav- 
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ings. I use the word “reserve.” 

You can’t eat enough today, or 
this month, or this year to last you 
the rest of your life. 

You couldn’t possibly buy, at 
any price, a suit and a shirt that 
would last you as long as you ex- 
pect to live. 

Similarly, you don’t have enough 
money in hand—at least the aver- 
age man does not—to anticipate 
all the things that will happen to 
you in the 30 or 40 years left of 
your life. And so the foresighted 
man plans a cash reserve. 

The United States was founded 
and developed on that principle. 
Where did the merchants of New 
England get the cash to build 
their merchant ships which made 
the city of Boston famous? From 
cash reserves they had saved out 
of their businesses. 

Later the savings of these New 
Englanders built railroads, ex- 
panded the country. It is people 
with this same thrift everywhere 
who will still further develop this 
wonderful world. 

Worry, as I see it, is one of the 
greatest dangers to mental and 
physical health. Worry comes be- 
cause we can’t see ahead. Witha 
cash reserve, however, we worry 
less because, to some extent, we 
can determine our future. 

I look on savings in this way: 
If you get behind, in any kind of a 
race, you have to sprint to catch 
up. The best way, in a race or in 
business and money affairs, is not 
to let yourself get behind! 

But what about war? you ask. 
What if everything you’ve saved 
is destroyed? Doesn't that blast 
the saving theory? 

Well, look at embattled Eng- 
land, whose people are suffering 
all kinds of hell. A man may own 
a car, and it’s smashed by a bomb. 
He owns a home, and it goes up in 
splinters. Now he’s flat broke, 
along with the man who never 
owned anything. 

Which of these two men is the 
better asset to his country? 

There’s no doubt of the answer. 
The man who has the knack of 
accumulating and getting ahead 
will get ahead again. He always 
has and always will. 

The knack of saving money and 
getting ahead is not luck or gen- 
ius. It is just habit. Old-fash- 
ioned thrift still thrives in the 
world. There’s hardly a girl get- 
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ting married anywhere who isn't 
building up a reserve of some kind 
for her married days. She wants 
babies, and for those babies she 
wants little knit hoods and pink 
and blue garments. She wants the 
cash in hand to pay the doctor— 
and wants her own doctor, not one 
sent by a clinic or by the State. 

She is continually using thrift, 
building up reserves, filling her 
hope chest, planning for her home 
and for the education of her chil- 
dren, and in so many, many cases 
encouraging and helping her hus- 
band improve and advance as an 
earner and producer of the family. 
Rest assured, individuals of this 
kind save, are thrifty, are inde- 
pendent, are healthy and happy, 
and are enjoying life at its best. 

“What,” people ask me, “is the 
use of saving money in a world 
where there seems to be no fu- 
ture?” 

No future? Of course there is a 
marvellous future. Our younger 
generation of today has more 
knowledge, experience, better ed- 
ucation, and health than has ever 
before been known. There isn't a 
single line of endeavor which will 
not be changed and improved. 
Consider the changes in wearing 
apparel, automobiles, airplanes, 
the making of steel, the use of 
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plastics, the advancements in 
chemistry, photography, printing, 
road construction, the great dams 
for irrigation and water power, 
and in every single industry in 
the world. It will all be further 
developed by individual enter- 
prise whether the individual be 
for himself, for a corporation, or 
for the Government 

I believe this new world will 
continue to be based on individual 
initiative and thrift. For when 
you have thrift and savings, you 
have ambition and planning for 
the future and the hard work that 
goes with the carrying out of 
dreams. You havea world that is 
active and important and exciting. 
I have faith in a world like that 

You say thrift is dull? Old fash- 
ioned? No! Thrift is simply plan- 
ning ahead with intelligence, 
money, time, and confidence 
Thrift is simply putting into effect 
the systematic saving and usage 
of knowledge, experience, money, 
and time for the present and fu- 
ture benefit of the individual. 
Thrift will always be a potent part 
of human nature. It can never be 
prevented or stopped, even by 
government regulation, even 
though such regulation works for 
a time to delay and discourage the 
habit of saving. 





























Paul.W. Kearney Tells of 


OR YEARS the classic laugh in 

fire-fighting circles has been a 
newspaper account of a local 
blaze which said: “The cause 
could not be determined because 
the building was not wired for 
electricity.” This is now being 
displaced by a New York paper’s 
account of a recent outbreak of 
fire in an electrical plant, saying 
that “it was classified as ‘suspi- 
cious’ when it was learned the 
company had a Government con- 
tract. The origin of the fire was a 
gas oven around which was piled 
inflammable rubbish.” 

The italics are mine, intended to 
reflect a trend in industrial circles 
which has dangerous potential- 
ities: the sabotage phobia 

Several months ago an explo- 
sion ina New Jersey powder plant 
killed nearly 50 people and in- 
jured 200. Whereupon a promi- 
nent Congressman, from a vantage 
point 200 miles away in Washing- 
ton, D. C., hastened to inform the 
press that it was a “clear-cut case 
of sabotage.” 

Subsequent investigations by 
insurance experts, safety engi- 
neers, and Government agents 
failed to uncover any such evi- 
dence. On the contrary, the sim- 
ple fact is that the explosion oc- 
curred in the solvent recovery 
building where an extremely haz- 
ardous operation is carried on—an 
operation which is liable to go ber- 
serk at any moment despite all the 
approved precautions taken. 

The wide publicity accorded the 
sabotage theory in this and a doz- 
en similar cases is an eloquent tip- 
off on the current state of jitters 
and is a very unhealthy symptom 
for two reasons: 

1. Erroneous belief in the ef- 
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ficacy of saboteurs “in our midst” 
seriously undermines public mo- 
rale. 

2. Blindly accepting the sabo- 
tage theory for “‘mysterious”’ fires 
(even with inflammable rubbish 
piled around a gas oven!) merely 
shifts the responsibility to “per- 
sons unknown.” 

Despite a popular notion to the 
contrary, firemen know too well 
that “good business brings bad 
fires.” And when the increased in- 
dustrial activity happens to be re- 
lated to defense, the natural in- 
crease in fire losses is vital food for 
the sabotage rumors which sap 
public morale. 

Another important fact is that 
the persons responsible for these 
fires are not generally “unknown.” 
They are the careless workers, the 
unobservant managements, the 
cocksure, it-can’t-happen-to-us 
owners of the plants involved. 
Blaming the natural consequences 
of this laxity on bogeymen is sim- 
ply self-sabotage. 

For example: A few years ago I 
made a survey of 540 industrial 
and commercial fires which aver- 
aged $40,000 apiece in damages. 
Four simple facts from that study 
explain, in three dozen words, the 
excessive fire losses in peacetime 
as well as in defense emergencies: 

73 percent of those fires started be- 
tween 6 P.M. and 8 A.M. 

66 percent were discovered by out- 
siders passing by. 

Only 16 percent of the plants em- 
ployed watchmen. 

Only 11 percent had sprinklers, most 
of them neglected or improperly main- 
tained. 

These fires were all little ones 


when they started. But because 
of belated discovery, they all grew 
big enough to wipe out pay rolls, 
profits, and dividends through the 








existence of one or more of the 
three factors responsible for prac- 
tically all large-loss fires: 

1. Inferior construction and ex- 
cessive areas. 

2. Excessive amounts of burn- 
able stocks. 

3. Lack of adequate private pro- 
tection. 

Of such, then, is the fire hazard 
which threatens any national-de- 
fense program with an increasing 
series of painful delays. Every 
plant in a country depends on 
other plants for materials or sup- 
plies; every disabling fire results 
in a chain of interrupted continu- 
ity in a half-dozen other establish- 
ments. 

The solution involves no hocus- 
pocus or magic formulas. It lies 
in gearing up fire defenses to the 
tempo of industrial activity. The 
essence of it all is, discover your 
fire early! Few executives seem 
to appreciate the fact that the av- 
erage plant is under the sole pro- 
tection of an isolated watchman 
for 68 percent of its existence. 
That is far too much responsibility 
for one man—doubly so when he 
is aged or infirm, holding a “soft 
job” as a reward for previous serv- 
ice for which he is no longer fit. 

Back in 1918, when the United 
States was at war, a certain State 
fire marshal paid an unexpected 
visit to one vital defense plant at 
4 o'clock in the morning. Not only 
was the front door unlocked, but it 
was wide open. It wasn’t until he 
had climbed to the fourth floor of 
the factory that he found the 
watchman—in whose custody re- 
posed several million dollars’ 
worth of stock and equipment— 
sound asleep! 

Don’t blame the naive watch- 
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man for that common condition. 
Blame his employers who, through 
lack of training, allow their watch- 
men to remain so naive. 

In World War I a watchman 
in a war-industries plant noticed 
that a clapboard was _ sticking 
out a fraction of an inch beyond 
the others. Nine out of ten men 
would not have seen it or would 
have ignored it, but he investigat- 
ed and found the board loose. Pry- 
ing it out, he discovered an incen- 
diary bomb, timed for 3 A. M., 
snuggling comfortably in the hol- 
low wall of that frame building! 

Not only must watchmen be 
competent, but they must also be 
supported by some sort of outside 
reénforcement. There are a num- 
ber of signal systems available by 
which they can report at any 
specified interval to an outside 
central station, failure to report 
on time bringing armed guards 
and the police for any emergency. 

A second vital fire defense is au- 
tomatic protection. Some are set 
to operate when a dangerous tem- 
perature is reached; others func- 
tion merely upon a rapid rise in 
temperature—for example, an in- 
crease of 20° within two minutes, 
which is abnormal. Some, like the 
sprinklers, apply water directly on 
the outbreak; others set off chem- 
ical units, close fire doors, shut off 
fans, and summon firemen simul- 
taneously. Many times such pro- 
tection systems have summoned 
firemen to plants where surprised 
employees have assured them 
“there must be some mistake— 
there’s no fire here.” 

Adequate first-aid protection is 
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another vital element of the fire- 
defense picture, and this implies 
not only good equipment, but also 
men trained to use it. Agents from 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion recently made a thorough in- 
spection of the vital water-front 
properties in Jersey City and Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. In one pier 
and wharf area they found nearly 
100 barrels of water at strategic 
spots, over each of which hung the 
usual buckets marked “Fire.” 
These barrels had become breed- 
ing grounds for mosquitoes which 
cheerfully utilized the facilities. 
So, upon the brilliant advice of an 
exterminator, five gallons of fuel 
oil were poured into each barrel! 
You can well imagine what would 
have happened when they started 
throwing that stuff on an incipi- 
ent blaze—and what a hullabaloo 
about “sabotage” would follow! 
Approved extinguishers in suf- 
ficient numbers from hand sizes to 
wheeled units imply training of 


the employees in their use. An 
emplovee in a New England fac- 
tory, discovering a fire in the 
storeroom, ran for the nearest ex- 
tinguisher, inverted it as per di 
rections—then dashed back to the 
fire 200 feet distant Naturally, 
the extinguisher was empty when 
he got there. 

In another outbreak in a mill 
the employees refrained from 
using a “foam” extinguisher on 
the wall near-by because the fore- 
man said it was the wrong tvpe 
In the several minutes it took the 
firemen to get there, $2,000 worth 
of damage was done to valuable 
machinery. And the irony of the 
whole thing was that the arriving 
firemen put out the blaze with 
their own foam extinguishers 

The fact is, firemen take care of 
60 percent of all outbreaks with 
hand appliances. Small plants 
should have the local fire depart 
ment stage periodic drills and 
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demonstrations for the men; larg 
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er plants can well afford to de- 
tail certain picked men to the 
full-time task of fire control and 
prevention under the direction of 
a retired fire officer or some such 
qualified individual. 

One large steel firm, averaging 
about 2,000 fires a year in its ex- 
tensive properties, finally organ- 
ized a plant brigade to handle this 
grave problem, and in the first 
year the number of outbreaks was 
cut in half; by the fifth year of the 
brigade’s operation the annual 
number of fires had been reduced 
to a mere 57. In short, fire con- 
trol became somebody’s specific 
job—not everybody’s business. 


Tuisz, to be sure, are normal 
precautions which become doubly 
important in view of the experi- 
ence that any increase in indus- 
trial activity brings an increase in 
normal fires. This doesn’t mean 
that one is to ignore sabotage: it 
is an ever-present threat now. 
The best defense is vigilance. 

A fire marshal in the Eastern 
United States recently made a sur- 
vey of all defense establishments 
in his territory. One of the many 
startling things he found was in 
the local Navy yard which is 
closed to all visitors except those 
on business. Anybody who told 
the sentry at the gate that he had 
an appointment with a specific in- 
dividual would be escorted to that 
man’s office by a guard. That 
done, however, the guard returned 
to the gate; and from that time on 
the visitor was free to roam at will 
over the reservation, leaving the 
premises whenever he saw fit! 

It is unbelievable, but in the last 
War there was an instance where 
three plants in one State were 
manufacturing the same article for 
the Army, all three buying a cer- 
tain raw material from the same 
salesman who had been calling on 
them for seven or eight years. 
One day he arrived on his periodic 
visit—but this time in an automo- 
bile driven by a liveried chauffeur. 
Well knewn at all three places, the 
salesman visited the customary 
executives while his chauffeur 
killed the waiting time by roaming 
idly about the plants. 

Two weeks later one of the 
plants burned to the ground; with- 
in ten days a second was de- 
stroyed. Painstaking questioning 
and requestioning by the authori- 
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ties finally uncovered the seem- 
ingly unimportant fact of the 
salesman’s calls and his unaccus- 
tomed chauffeur. The third plant 
was immediately placed under 
surveillance. And after a patient 
watch of 11 days, whom do you 
suppose was caught climbing in a 
window at 2:30 one morning? 
Why, of course—the salesman 
whom everybody had known for 
eight years, and his chauffeur! 

In contrast to that, a salesman 
who had been calling on the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, in New 
York, for 12 years was recently de- 
nied admittance to the department 
he always visits until he went to 
the main office and got a pass. The 
elevator boys in the building know 
him; the guard at the door knows 
him by his first name—but orders 
are orders in that building! 

In addition to night watchmen 
already mentioned, current condi- 
tions also call for daytime guards 
in many establishments, for flood- 
lighting of property at night, for 
the extension of fences and bar- 
riers to keep off intruders. Inci- 
dentally, one of the most ingeni- 
ous developments along this line 
is the perfection of the so-called 
“electric eye” for use as an invis- 
ible barrier through which nobody 
can pass undetected. It has been 
used successfully for several years 
across the waters of the bay at 
Staten Island to keep smugglers 
from slipping their boats into the 
free port at night. 

Not only should means of entry 
to a plant be restricted, but also 
all points of entry should be 
scrupulously watched. These in- 
clude freight-receiving rooms, un- 
loading platforms, delivery docks, 
railroad sidings, etc., where ex- 
perts should always be on hand to 
check incoming goods for the pres- 
ence of foreign materials as well as 
stowaways. A recent upsetting ex- 
perience in Canada emphasizes 
the fact that sewers and conduits 
running underneath a plant 
should also be kept under strict 
surveillance. Guards entrusted 
with these responsibilities have to 
be more than trustworthy and 
conscientious. They must be keen 
and alert; they should also be 
trained in various aspects of emer- 
gency work. They should under- 
stand the fundamentals of fire 
fighting, should be familiar with 
equipment and the whole layout 






of the plant, and should kno, 
where vital valves, switches, and 
signals are and what to do with 
them. It is unbelievable hoy, 
often firemen encounter watch 
men who don’t know where the 
sprinkler shut-off valves are in 
their buildings. 

It becomes increasingly impor- 
tant, too, that these men know 
something about the handling of 
incendiary or explosive bombs of 
the types generally employed by 
saboteurs. Suffice it to say here 
that two fundamentals apply 
when such a bomb—or suspicious 
package—is discovered. 

The first is that only one man at 
a time should handle a bomb— 
others should keep their distance. 

The second is that the popular 
notion of dousing a suspected bun- 
dle in water is not the proper way 
to render it harmless. Instead: 

1. Real or suspected bombs are best 
left where they are found until an ex- 
pert can be summoned. But if it is 
considered necessary to move them, 
avoid turning the object upside down 
or on its side—and don’t jar it. 

2. Never open a suspected package 
in the logical or obvious manner. If it 
is tied with a cord, don’t undo the knot 
or cut the cord; rather, cut through 
the side or end of the package, leaving 
the wrapping as intact as possible. If 
it is a box with a latch or lock, leave 
the lock intact and cut into the side of 
the container as gently as possible. 
Bombs are often rigged to explode 
when a latch is unfastened, a wrap- 
ping string pulled, etc. 

These are two points which 
may apply to the average civilian 
who, as an employee or passer- 
by, might discover a bomb. 


Before You Find a Bomb— 


Write to the National Fire 
Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, or to W. 


J. Scott, K.C., fire marshal of Ontario, 
Canada, for detailed advice on how to 
handle either incendiary or explosive 
ones. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice has warned of the 
dangers of increased arson attempts. 

The F.B.I. survey of industrial 
plants with special attention-to sabo- 
tage was the birth idea of the defense 
cartoons of Rotarian “Cy” Hungerford 
and his advertising-man friend George 
Sherman. Life (March 25, 1941) pub- 
lished three pages of reproductions of 
them. 

This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Kearney on 
safety. The first, Save Fingers for De- 
fense, appeared in the June, 1941, Ro- 
TARIAN. The third, Stopping Trouble 
on Two Wheels, will appear in the 
August issue.—Ebs. 
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THREE POEMS 4 


Bee Time 


Make a beeline; let us see 

What abides within this tree; 

Suns and suns and Summer suns 
Packed in amber hexagons; 

Want and wealth, the human fate, 
Changed to labor for the State; 
The loud drones within the hive 
Stung to death, let none survive: 
While within, the gravid queen 
Broods upon new swarms unseen. 


Sweetness, sweetness, here what flows 
From the Summer clover, rose, 
From the locust drooping, white, 
From the lilac that all night 
Fills the air with scented breath; 
What abides from flower-death, 
Winter, Summer, kept and stored, 
ls sweetness. 

Yet this sticky hoard 
Here, when we pursue the bee 
To her dead and hollow tree, 
ls like wealth that none may share. 
Better miserly despair 
Than this triumph. There is none 
Here where all is said and done, 
Ever freed from that old curse 
Of eternal toil; far worse 
Is this cloying sweetness than 
Joy and grief, the lot of man. 


Unimaginative bee, 

For my trouble stinging me, 

Sharp the dart is, yet the hour 

That you speed it, ends your power; 

| can bear the pain, the smart, 

But your notes, breaks your heart. 
uzzing, grumbling, you must go 

Where the Ferryman below ’ 

Takes you over Styx to build 


That one thing for which you're skilled: 
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Mighty towering cells that crawl 
Upward over Hades’ wall, 
Toward the sunlight and the green 
Fields of clover, no more seen; 
Home of your lost Queen of Day, 
Sped with other swarms away. 


Rain Time 


Rain time is different, far 

From time of sun; 

One hovers over life 

As a dream safely won; 

The other furious strives, 

Fighting the earth for whose own sake it 
thrives, 

Effort on effort heaped, 

Spent and undone. 


| have seen rains descend 
Upon the seeded grass; 

Their moving cloud-ranks blend 
Black, with the mountain mass; 
Lashing the valley bend 

As hammers go through glass: 


| have seen rain gusts take 

A leaf, and hurry by, 

Even as a lurking snake 

Might dart to catch a fly; 

The rain hours coil and shake 
The world, but none knows why; 


Rain hours are noisy hours, 
Sun hours are rich and still; 
Yet rain hours build for man, 
And sun hours kill; 

The beauty of the grain 

Is by the rain gods’ will. 


Rain time is different, far 
From time of sun. 





GYoula Lleotche 


One scatters singing light, 

The other tends flame won, 

Green flame from the darkness going, 
To tell men what they shun 

Builds palaces of delight. 


Summer Time 


So lazily the hours pass, and so swift 

The flowers come, that we are soon betrayed; 
Ere iris dies, the goldenrod will drift 

As asters rise, the rose is yet displayed. 


Summer on Summer wanes. We chase the 
flowers 

Back to their roots in clay. Yet in the sky, 

That rained them down on earth, they keep 
the hours 

Unchanging, as great stars that never die 


The rose will flourish in the Charioteer, 

The clematis climb heavenward in the Scales 
As great Orion's belt, the phlox stands clear 
And vivid, not to be torn by Autumn gales; 


The colors of all flowers change there to 
light, 

The glow of every bloom bursts there to fire 

Clear, naked, open, as a frosty night, 

To mock our vain pursuit, our spent desire 


Yet where the spirit is, comes Summer still 

And where love lasts, the rose shall never 
fade; 

The humble lamp that lights a cabined hill 

Will bring back gardens burning in the 
shade: 


Thoughts in the air, the song of life and 
change, 

The toil, the triumph, and the harvest home, 

Over the earth, as yet the rain clouds range, 

Bringing back Summer while the years go on. 
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EMEMBER that auto accident 
last Easter when two boys re- 
turning to college from their 

vacation went to their death over 
a high shoulder on a turn? 

It wasn’t that they were driv- 
ing too fast nor too carelessly. 

The road wasn’t icy nor wet. 

They hadn’t been drinking. 

No, their $75 car was to blame— 
because the brake lining was too 
hard. Tough. You couldn't cut it 
with a knife—it would ruin the 
knife. It also ruins brake drums 
—which is what caused the boys’ 
accident. There wasn’t enough 
surface left for the brakes to hold. 

I don’t mean that vou cannot 
get a safe used car for $75. You 
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By Roy J. Weaver 


Past Director, Rotary International 


can—$75 worth of car. The paint 
won't be attractive. The uphol- 
stery may be “shot.”’ But you can- 
not get $150 worth of automobile 
for less than $149.50 plus your lo- 
cal sales tax. 

Nowhere is there greater need 
for a decent code of ethics and 
self-policing than in the used-car 
business. But there isn’t a chance 
for success until you—the people 
who buy used cars for your sons 
and daughters, for the ‘“second”’ 
car, or for running around town— 
codperate. 

Ethical secondhand-car dealers 
fall into two main groups: the 
new-car shops, and the indepen- 
dents — those who buy, recondi- 
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tion, and sell used cars exclusively. 

The new-car dealer is also a 
used-car dealer, because almost 
every new car he sells includes a 
trade-in. He has to sell the sec- 
ondhand car traded in before he 
can get his money back, much less 
a profit. 

The cars the new-car dealer 
takes in are usually put through 
a careful reconditioning—or else 
they are sold to strippers (who 
strip off salable parts) and junkies 
(who dispose of the cars as junk). 
The new-car dealer figures care- 
fully—but he usually loses money. 
Many of his used cars go out with 
a guaranty, or at least the assur- 
ance they have no vital defects. 
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The independent used-car deal- 
—and I mean the ethical inde- 
pendent, who is very scarce— 
usually pays less than the new-car 
dealer for his original used car, 
because he is paying cash, not tak- 
ing it in trade—although it is be- 
ginning to be a rule that a good 
secondhand car brings in a third- 
or fourthhand trade-in as well as 
cash. The independent dealer usu- 
ally has a lower cost for repairing, 
but he does just as good work, in 
the main, if he is one of the ethi- 
cal group. He uses standard parts 
and the right materials in the right 
places. He rebores out-of-round 
cylinders, etc. 

But, let’s say, you won't buy 
his cars, just as you won't buy the 
new-car dealer’s used cars—be- 
cause you can get one cheaper! 

Look! Here is a chance to get 
a good car cheap. Here’s an ad in 
the classified columns: “FOR 
SALE—1938 sedan, only 4,800 
miles, owner used for town driv- 
ing only. Must sell at once: leav- 
ing for California. Call Wasatch 
5764 after 7 P.M.” 

Let’s go look at this car. Of 
course, you don’t need any help 
in judging it—haven’t you been 
driving for 14 years? And can’t 
you wipe out a wet distributor 
head without phoning for the ga- 
rage man? Besides, a mechanic 
will want to sell you a car from his 
own garage. 

So you call Wasatch 5764 and 
the affable gentleman who an- 
swers Offers to drive right over— 
his own place is a mess, what with 
packing for the move. In 20 min- 
utes the car is at your door. 

You’re no fool. You know as 
well as I that the speedometer 
can be turned back in a shop—but 
this chap is a clerk, and hasn’t the 
tools at hand. Even so, you start 
the motor. You listen, carefully. 
No piston slap. No knock. You 
slide into gear, and cock a waiting 
ear for a grind. There isn’t any. 
The upholstery is good — well, 
clean. The tires are practically 
new. Everything looks all right. 
The price? “$275 — not a penny 
less!” But $165, cash, gets it. 

You drive it the next morning. 
The battery is low —you have 
trouble in getting the car started. 
So—what’s a ‘ow battery? You 
have the battery tested at the ga- 
rage while you fill the gas tank. 

“That’s pretty heavy oil for this 
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car,” the attendant tells you when 
he checks your oil. So you have 
him drain and refill with the 
proper grade. You leave the bat- 
tery and take a “rental.” Then 
you start out again. 

“Start” is the proper word. Be- 
cause there’s a film of smoke be- 
hind you as you go up the street. 
Within three blocks you slow up, 
then stop. The motor’s got a bad 
knock. You try it, idling. It’s got 
a piston slap, too. 

Yes—it’s an old dodge: filling 
the engine with heavy oil to con- 
ceal out-of-round cylinders. You 
wonder how, in 4,800 miles, they 
could get so worn! 


And daylight shows you other 


things. The rear-seat upholstery 
is worn far worse than your ex- 
amination of the front seat led you 
to suspect. There are a few holes 
in the floor boards, too. 

When you get your battery 
later, the garage man tells you it 
“won't hold a charge.” Possibly 
it has been frozen, and the sep- 
arators split. Or maybe it’s just a 
poor battery. And the right front 
tire begins to wear badly on one 
side, showing poor alignment. In 
fact, within 500 miles the tires are 
worn down as much as 5,000 miles 
seldom give. Then you discover 
you have a “retread”’ job on them 
—and a poor one at that! 


B. THIS time you suspect the 
worst. With reason. For a week 
or so later, the fresh, bright paint 
has worn enough for you to see 
the coat beneath it — it’s just a 
wash coat of cheap stuff on top— 
and you read, “Crown Taxi.” 

Naturally, your first thought is 
to call—what was his name? Well, 
you have the number: Wasatch 
5764. You call. You wait. “What 
number did you call, pullease?”’ 
asks the patient voice of the inter- 
cepting operator. You know what 
her next sentence is going to be 
as you repeat, “Wasatch 5764.” 

“That number has been discon- 
nec-ted,” she sings sweetly. 

It’s the lure of the bargain that 
makes the gyp-joint used-car 
dealer such a menace. If a new- 
car dealer wants $400 for a used 
car, you can figure, roughly, that 
he took it in at that price and put 
another $150 into reconditioning 
it. He wants his money, and he'll 
take a paper loss to turn it. The 
independent dealer with a back- 
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FLAXSEED stops radiator leaks—for a while. Th 
it may also stop the radiator doesn’t deter the “gyp 




























NEW TREADS—but the sidewall shows a patch. (Be 
low) Beware “gyp” paint--it flakes in worn spot: 
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THE ROTARY CLUB of Lima, Peru, erected 
this monument on the roadside grave of 
two men who forgot ‘Slowly, one goes far.” 


ground and a reputation will prob- 
ably want within 10 percent of the 
same price, and he has a profit in 
it, because it didn’t cost him so 
much to begin with. Also, his 
overhead is lower. 

But the gyp joint is free to “put 
one over.” Sawdust in the trans- 
mission makes it run smoothly for 
a while. A new face plate in the 
clutch works wonders—for a time. 
A carbon-and-valve job often does 
as much as new piston rings— 
temporarily. And the price, if 
you're interested, is much lower. 

And you are interested. That’s 
why gyp joints flourish. You have 
an idea that all mechanics are rob- 
bers, and automobile repairs and 
replacements cost too much. Look 
at these list prices! Here is a sim- 
ple little part—the maker’s price 
on one is $2.75. And here is a sup- 
ply house, with unbranded parts, 
that will furnish you one for 59 
cents. Something fishy here? 

There is. The standard part is 
forged. The unbranded one is 
cast. The maker’s tolerance is .002 
—the replacement tolerance is 
005. (That means the cheaper 
part is 242 times as much off if it 
is at the limit of tolerance.) The 
maker’s part is redesigned, be- 
cause of a “bug” in the original, 
at a tremendous cost in new tools, 
dies, and overhead. The cheap re- 
p:acement is a copy of the orig- 
inal, with all its faults, and a few 
of its own, in addition. 

Furthermore, the maker’s part 
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bears a warranty—the cheap sub- 
stitute does not. If replaced by 
the maker’s dealer’s service ga- 
rage—or by the ethical independ- 
ent—the proper tools, designed to 
do the best job, are used. The 
cheap part replaced by a gyp-joint 
mechanic may be put in with a 
clumsy wrench that doesn’t fit 
and, perhaps, burrs a stud or 
cracks a jacket or bends a fitting. 

Here are a few rules to follow 
when purchasing a used car: 
First—look it over by strong day- 
light for general appearance and 
wear of carpets, upholstery, and 
the like. Look at fabric tops for 
leaks—and evidences below, too. 
Look under the fenders for re- 
pairs and straightening. A new 
fender may mean the car was in 
an accident. Original paint, in 
good condition, is often better 
than repainting. 

Look at the tires most carefully. 
Is the wear uneven? That means 
bad alignment of the wheels, or 
looseness. Are the tires of stand- 
ard brand? Have they been re- 
paired, regrooved, retreaded, re- 
built, or worn smooth? 

Check the serial number, and 
make sure of it—check it against 
the manufacturer’s data on the 
year that number was_ used. 
Check the battery and watch the 
ammeter. Watch the oil pressure 
when the car is running. Check 
the oil, and see if it is the grade 
recommended for the model. 

Try out the car. (A reputable 
dealer has no fear of this.) Try 
the clutch, the steering, the pick- 
up. Test the brakes by applying 
them suddenly. Try the emer- 
gency brake by seeing if it will 
hold on a steep grade. 

This is very good—and if you 
have a mechanic or experienced 
friend who can go with you, so 
much the better. It’s worth pay- 
ing an expert $5 to keep from buy- 
ing $100 worth of grief! But be 
sure the mechanic has no “ax to 
grind” and the “experienced” 
friend isn’t experienced in too 
many ways! AND—don’t expect 
$2 worth for every $1 you pay. 

If you buy on time, watch the 
finance charges. They can be 
padded. Read everything before 
you sign. 

Some unscrupulous dealers op- 
erate under the guise of “finance 
companies” and sell so-called “re- 
possessed” cars. Most reputable 


finance companies turn the cars 
they repossess back to the origina] 
seller to rehabilitate or junk, as 
he decides. Investigate the ‘“fi- 
nance” company that offers a car 
for sale: be sure it isn’t an “as is 
junkie.” 

Before you buy, check on the 
dealer with whom you are bar- 
gaining. If he’s a new-car dealer, 
you have a lot of protection, be- 
cause he is thinking of the day 
you'll want a new car, for he has 
a valuable franchise and means to 
keep it. He’s likely to offer a guar- 
anty of some sort—but, no mat- 
ter who or what he is, beware of 
a simple “guaranty.” Ask what it 
covers—will he keep the car in 
trim for a limited time and per- 
mit you to bring it back for ad- 
justment or necessary repair from 
failure of the car itself? 

If he is an independent, check 
up on him. Has he been in busi- 
ness long? Is his shop extensive 
and well equipped? Is it neat and 
workmanlike? What is his reputa- 
tion? 

That last ‘question is not the 
least. It is put last for emphasis. 
What is his reputation? Is he a 
member of a national or State 
trade association? Of the local 
body or chamber of commerce? 

Until you—the buying public— 
codperate by asking such ques- 
tions, there is little more we in 
the trade can do to protect you. 
Until the recognition of high ethi- 
cal standards in business and pro- 
fessions is demanded as prereq- 
uisite to business, those holding 
to them have but limited power 
to enforce the necessary policing. 

And until you demand a clean 
bill of health by such standards 
and are willing to pay for it, so 
long will jaloppies and “road-lice 
cars” take their toll of college stu- 
dents, low-income-group young 
couples, and innocent purchasers. 

Is it too high a price to pay? 


Before You Buy—lInvestigate! 


With defense plans making 
L ® new and rising demand for 
used autos, maybe you are 


considering the purchase of one. If 
so, be sure of what you are getting, as 
Author Weaver warns. 

Your local chamber of commerce can 
guide you, if you wish, with the names 
of its auto-dealer members; and the 
local or nearest Better Business Bu- 
reau will for 3 cents supply a booklet 
Facts You Should Know about Buying 
Used Cars.—Ebs. 
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OTARY AMID World Conflict” 
was the theme of this, Rotary Interna- 
tional’s 32nd annual Convention, the 
second held in this mile-high city at 
the base of the Rockies. It was the 
world conflict that pared attendance 
from overseas, yet 30 countries—rang- 
ing from England and Hungary on one 
side of the globe to Australia and India 
on the other—were represented among 
the 9,817 registrants. 

On this Friday afternoon the mam- 
moth auditorium and its spacious annex 
—so new that it was actually hurried to 
completion for the event—are already 
ominously quiet. Convention happen- 
ings are no longer Page One news. 
Street decorations are coming down. 
But the thousands who are saying 


“good-by” to Denver and hurrying to 
their homes or to vacation spots by 
plane, train, or motor are carrying with 
them unforgettable impressions of a 
which 


memorable week—impressions 
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By Leland D. Case 
and Karl K. Krueger 


cluster about three personalities and 


a unique mountain-side experience. 


ARRUDA PEREIRA—the 
engi- 
neer from Brazil, who has presided over 


1 ARMANDO DE 
e slender, ever-ready-to-smile 
Rotary International the past 12 months. 
He personalizes for thousands of the 
210,000 Rotarians the growing under- 
standing and goodwill among the Amer- 
icas being realized through Rotary. 
“People of South America,” he de- 
clared here, getting an entirely 
new idea of North Americans, and it is 
an idea of real friendship.” For Rotary’s 


“are 


role in this, he could point to the steady 
increase of Rotary Clubs in Ibero-Amer- 
ica, starting with one at Havana in 1916 
to 523 in 1941, of which 56 were organ- 
ized during his administration. 
“Glittering generalities, such as good 
neighbors, freedom, justice, and the 
sanctity of the pledged word, mean 








nothing,” he warned, “unless they are 
translated and applied in concrete situa- 
Break 
urged 


tions.” down the language bar- 


rier, he English-speaking dele- 


gates, by learning Spanish or Portu- 


Ibero-American history 
Andres F. 


Dasso, former Mayor of Lima, Peru, put 


guese. Study 


and economics—and, as 


it, “Remember we like commercial rep- 


resentatives to travel in pairs, one a 


salesman and one a buyer.” 


sturdy, athletic figure in 


Montana 


remember his 


Tom J. Davis, of Butte, 


Conventioners will 
white, stand- 
ing back of the microphone, his steady 
voice, his words ribbed with an appeal 
for action. Tom Davis epitomizes prac- 


tical, home-town, Rotary service 


In his acceptance speech he urged 


more attertion to youth, building better 
communities, strengthening Rotary 
Clubs and organizing new ones. “Peace 


will come,” he declared, and Rotarians 


must prepare for that day of great serv- 
' 


ice by manning home ramparts now! 
Club delegates from the United States 
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declined a proposal wiginating in In 
diana, for a special council to deal with 
problems especiall concerning Rotary 
in their country, lest it should weaken 
totary internationality But no one 

» knows Rotary new President can 
doubt that through existing Rotary 
igencies, opportunity will be made and 


encouragement given for Rotarians of 
every land to re pond to opportunities 
arising out of the urgencies created by 


world in conflict 


3 TOM WARREN of Wolverl ampton, 
© England He was not present in 


the flesh, a 


he was at the Havana Con- 
vention last year. But his words, wafted 


over the ether waves from an inder 


ground broadcasting station in London, 
gave an almost uncanny illusion of his 
presence on the stage 

First came personal greetings to Presi 
dent “Armando,” to Secretary “Ches,” 
and other friends on the _ platform. 
Then: ‘May I be permitted another per- 
sonal note? Many of you ask of our 
son. We heard of him a month ago from 


a spacious address called ‘Middle East.’ 


He was well and we are proud 

Then .. “I believe profoundly in 
Rotary. It can help assuage the extreme 
national ‘isms’ which have been our 
ruin . Though we live on a fighting 


front, perhaps because of that Rotary 
Was never stronger, never more virile 
than now, when the spirit of service has 
become an amazing reality 

To the hushed throng—and to the 
thousands of radio listeners as well— 
Tom Warren personalized Rotary 
international amid a world in conflict 


CHEERING CROWDS, Western from cowboots to high-crowned stet- 
sons, met “the President's Special,’ jamming the station to watch 
Colorado's Governor Carr autograph and present a ten-gallon felt to 


A Rep Rocks. The aerial photo (page 
e 23) does scant justice to this awe- 
some amphitheater, spreading fanwise 
up a mountainside ten miles from Den- 
ver. Nine thousand folk were thrilled 
Sunday night, at its dedication, and 
again on Monday, when multicolored 
lights flashed and ebbed on flanking 
Gibraltarlike cliffs. 

There was something poetically ade- 
quate that this gathering, met to ponder 
over problems arising from a world in 
conflict, should open amidst rocks that 
were time seared and worn when Athens 
was no longer great, when Rome was 
. . Verities 
are known to men that also endure. 


ravaged by Attila the Hun. . 


These, then, are four high spots of 
Rotary’s 32nd reunion—doubtless the 
four for many. Pages that follow will 
recall others. But first, a quick day-to- 
day résumé of the formal program, a 
highway map through the peaks of 
the week. 

Sunday, June 15. The welcome and 
registration. Concert dedication of Red 
Rocks Park theater with Helen Jepson, 
the Denver Municipal Orchestra, and 
the Denver Festival Chorus. Greetings 
from Colorado’s Governor Ralph L. Carr, 
Denver’s Mayor Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
and Rotary’s President Armando de Ar- 
ruda Pereira. 

Monday, June 16. 
fill the morning. 
first plenary session, again at Red 
Rocks. 
Stapleton and L. Ward Bannister, host 
Club President. Francis A. Kettaneh, of 
Beirut, Lebanon, responds. 
The Rotarian Amid World Conflict, by 


Group assemblies 
Evening brings the 


Welcomes come from Mayor 


Addresses: 


All 








President Pereira; Freedom, the M« 

Climate for Progress, by Barclay A 

son, of The Reader's Digest. 
Tuesday, June 17. Morning brings 


second full session. Speeches: Fou 
Paul P. Harris; The State and Its ( 
zens, by Will R. Manier, Jr.; Thoro 
breds, by Kenneth McFarland; Lea: 
ship in the Rotary Club, by Harry The 
Rogers. After lunch, craft assemb] 
for men, and Wagon Wheel Fiesta 
ladies. 

Wednesday, June 18. Third plena 
session. The speeches: Union Now! 
Clarence K. Streit; America in a Wo 
at War, by Clifton M. Utley; The Am: 
icas and the Future Peace, by Hugh ‘ 
Stuntz. Welcome to Toronto in ’42 fro K, 
Sidney B. McMichael. Afternoon—you ‘ 
folks’ steak fry in the mountains. Nig! 

—the President’s Ball. 

Thursday, June 19. Fourth plena 
session. Speeches: Ours to Use, by Go 
ernor Carr; Business Pattern Makers, b 
Rilea W. Doe; Which Road?, by Mile 
E. Robertson. An afternoon busine The 
session. An evening of entertainment 
Lakeside Amusement Park. 

Friday, June 20.—Sixth and last pl on 
nary session. Reports. Hosts thanked . 
New Officers and Governors introduce 
The speeches: New Structures on O 
Foundations, by both Enrique Gil and 
C. F. Zeidler. Messages from Incoming ga 


President Tom Davis and President Pe Be ball 
eira. Auld Lang Syne. eg} 

So another Convention ends. The fo mel 
lowing pages catch only the obvious all { 


The real story of it is in memories. It 
significance will be written less in word 
than in deeds to come. 


President Pereira. ‘Mayor Ben” Stapleton (center) smiled; his wife 
(far left) bedecked Mrs. Pereira with roses. A band of South Dakota 
Sioux danced, and later made Rotary’s President a tribal chief 


hotos pages 24-38 except otherwise credited: R. L. Barnes 








THE ROTARIAN 


The Welcome. . . . Denverbound Rotarians 
not arrive without a greeting! As fal 
as Clayton, New Mexico, and Basin, Wy- 

motorists were hailed at outposts run 

al Rotarians and given stickers and infor 
tion. Denver Rotarians, resplendent in silk 
erchiefs and ten-gallon hats, met incoming 
and planes and directed visitors down 
decorated streets to the Auditorium. There 
eries of smiling typists were ready to speed 
stration. Still more Denver Rotarians and 
gracious ladies were on hand to make 

ill feel at home. Scouts stood by for errands. 


ONE OF DENVER’S principal streets, festooned with 
banners. . . . Below: Newlyweds Dr. and Mrs. O. C. 
Mandry, Puerto Rico, welcomed in the Western way! 








Sy a 


GIANT black and white oxen and a prairie schooner give a gold-rush touch to the 
welcoming highway booth set up by Rotarians at Littleton, ten miles from Denver 


A PLANE arrival—Richard E. Holttum, half a world from his home in Singapore 
Right: Fernando Carbajal, of Peru, Havana Convention Committee Chairman, greets his 
1941 successor, Reeve Vanneman, of Albany, N. Y. ... Below: Typical registration scene 
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“ TYPIFYING the fellowship that brings Rotarians back year after year are these Past wypeldente 
fellowship R. F. Greiner (713-'14), C. C. McCullough (21-22), Allen Albert (15-’ a6), <<: Johnson (’35-’. a eee 
' tent Will Manier, Jr. ('36 "37 , G. C. Hager ('38-'39), Arch Klumph (’ 16 17), D. Head ('39-’40), Guy Gun 
as a sesame to qu Armando Pereira (°40-'41). j -nver were Paul Harris (’10-'12), E. i Pidgeon ('17-’18), Estes 
friendships ri } Rogers ('26-’27), £ ; 7-28), I. B. Sutton (28-29), A. E. Roth (’30-'31), and R. 


Not without a reason wi tne ' ‘ Pr r i P 
pruce-scented lounge in the an ; ‘ 4 # ik 
if the Auditorium known to all as a 7 j f 

Z é i ‘ 
the House of Friendship Here young , s ‘ 


and old gathered to chat, sing, and rest 


‘S'LONG NOW!” It's Host District Governor AUSTRALIANS in Denver. Left to right: Samuel J. Janes, Syd- FRIENDS: Col. L. J. Van Schc 
). D. Monroe (left), of Clayton, N. Mex., com- ney; Angus Mitchell, Melbourne; Stanley Perry, Perth. They Philippines, holder of a Congr 
ng out of a handshake with a Denver greeter had a hazardous trip, but agree “this Convention was worth it!” Honor Medal, and Chief Big S 


SES FIRST LADIES: Mrs. Paul P. Harris, wife of Rotary’s first President, 
Seow, §@6de Arruda Pereira, Sao Paulo, Brazil, wife of Rotary’s outgoing 


ty ; oP. - 
fe 


UTOGRAPHING programs is always a favorite Convention pastime, indoors 
out.... Below: Jeff Williams, of Chickusha, Okla., steals a tandem ride. 
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SROADS for the Rotary world of 1941 is 
‘e room, the House of Friendship. Here 
and Sioux Falls meet. Here awearied 
to relax under the spell of organ music 


When hungry, they drop 


rite letters. 
snacks. 


near-by “sandwich bar’ for 
, stairs is the ever-popular post office. 


Photo below) Denver / 
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BELOW: Douglas A. Stevenson, of Canada, pours for Julius Tausz, of 
Pécs, Hungary. ... Past President Russell Greiner, Kansas City, Mo., now ; oor ~ : 
jokes his granddaughter to Conventions as he did her mother in 1912. : : oe . 4 
a. 
+ 


‘ 





ED” HALL (below), telephone man from Manila, The Philippines, HAT IN HAND, Andrew A. Patterson (above), Secretary of the Rotary 
ows a dial phone to Nelson Ramirez, of Mayaguez, Puerto Rico Club of Portland, Oreg., modestly receives hearty toasts from the 

- Folks say that Alaska is cold, so Charles W. Carter, of Juneau, appreciative 101 Districters whom he safely piloted to the Conven 
Dbligingly poses for the cameraman with a bit of “local color.” tion. ... Below: Twins Richard and Roland Marshall, of Lexington, Mass 
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The Speeches 


THE CALL TO ORDER comes on Monday night at Red Rocks Park—with Con- 
vention Chairman C. Reeve Vanneman (to left of speaker) voicing it. Wel- 
comes follow by Denver's Rotarian Mayor Stapleton, and by the host Club’s 
President, L. Ward Bannister (seen at microphone). Francis A. Kettaneh, 
of Beirut, Lebanon, responds in behalf of the Convention. Thus starts a 


week of speeches marked both by their great number and their high audience 
Herewith are pithy excerpts from the 14 outstanding addresses. 


interest 


MILES E,. ROBERTSON, General 
Vanager, Oneida Limited, 
Oneida, N. Y.—“... To all 
those still in business manage- 
ment who persist in living in 
the past, I present the little in- 


CARL F. ZEIDLER, Mayor of M 
waukee, Wis.—* . To unde 
stand American history, one 
must reach back into the fabri 
of European history. Many ot 
the people who now in our na 


tion are uniting their efforts in cident of the old doctor who, 
national preparedness, and when asked by his patient, 
many of their ancestors, fled t ‘How am I doing, Doc?’ . . . re- 
America fleeing from oppres plied, ‘Don’t start any contin- 
sion Today. those who fol ued stories.’...If we who 


have the power to provide se- 
missionaries, fur traders, fron curity choose to withhold 
tiersmen, soldiers, and farmers it, we will deserve what we 
constitute the bulwark of shall inevitably get. Commu- 
America. All these . groups nism, Naziism, fascism... are 


lowed in the train of the earl 


have left a cultural impression 
upon American life . will 
add to the cultural heritage 
of future generations 


threats only where. the strug- 
gle for food ... is hopeless. ... 
Democracy can only be de- 
stroved from within... .” 


ARMANDO DE A. PEREIRA, 
Rotary’s 1940-41 President, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.—“. By doing 
better the program of service 
which we have been carrying 
on, we shall be strengthening 
our respective nations. The 
Rotarian amid world conflict 
should still be a Rotarian, but 
more conscientious than ever. 
He may wonder how 
much he is accomplishing. But 
he should remember that mat- 
ter in the physical world and 
values in the realm of the 
spirit are not destroyed. 
Not in spite of, but because of 
world conflict Rotary has had 
a good year and faces a chal- 
lenging opportunity. % 





RILEA W. DOE, Vice-President, 
Safeway Stores, Oakland, Calif. 
—‘. .. We must not, nay, we 
cannot, drop the profit motive 
from business, but we can drop 
a too-selfish motive, and, by be- 
coming more thoughtful, more 
considerate, and more human, 
we can raise our vocation to 
the spot in the public’s consid- 
eration that we must have, and 
raise ourselves (in the estima- 
tion of our employees) to that 
company pedestal that is al- 
ways standing there in every 
business, but the pedestal that 
too often, my Rotarian friends, 
has no warm-blooded, broad- 
minded, understanding .. . hu- 
man figure at its top... .” 


PAUL P. HARRIS 
Founder and Pre 
itus.—". . . AS su 
that Europe arose f 
astation of the 
former days, it v 
The morning will 
great question 1S 
prepared to face it 
problems? .. . If 
cable league of nat 
offspring of the 
perhaps a practica 
nations will be the 
present war....A 
tions ... is far 
able than war. If 
morning shall ushe 
nent peace 


Bogs ee 
justified all of the « 


ENRIQUE GIL, Past Dist) 
ernor, Convention Co? 
man, Buenos Aires, A 
—‘. .. Should a Eu 
whelmed by fear and ! 
challenge America wi 
Order ... the challer 
be immediately ans 
our also proclaiming 
out FenRcor ... . an 
New Order essentia 
on what Rotary 
in the New World: 
influence as it develop 
country, a sane and w 
national sentiment; a 
fluence. Should 
conceive ... in 
what others try to a 
slaves, we shall peris! 
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BCLIFTON M. UTLEY, Director of 








the ( ago Council on Foreign 
Relations If it is the 
Swill of the United States to pre- 
me vent Hitler victory, this na- 
tir st throw in its treasure. 


y and her allies are 
ng from 50 to 60 billion 

a year for the conduct 
e war. We must face 
fact that such a task means 





action of our domestic 

nomy, a curtailment of do- 

i me consumption. By our 
Bforeign policy we are com- 


m mitted to a period of lean years. 
lof us will have to make 





sacrifices — for achieve- 
ment of the principles for which 
Pour nation stands. - 





HARRY H. ROGERS, Past Inter- 
national President.—“. . . They 
tell you that you ‘can’t teach an 
sold dog new tricks,’ but Rotary 


has disproved this. Rotary has 
changed and is changing men 
old in years but fired by new 
pzeal and inspiration resulting 
pirom membership. Men 
miserly for years have become 
nerous; men who have 
sel been known to cut corners 
have seen the light and become 
pleaders in the promotion of 
S phigh standards; men who have 
fhad no interest in community 
affairs have become leaders in 
this work ... ; men unable to 
express themselves ... have 
become outstanding. . . .” 
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BARCLAY ACHESON, Associate 
Editor of The Reader’s Digest. 
—‘. ..I believe there not 
room on this planet for the to- 
talitarian concept and our 
ideals of a free people, self-gov- 
erned. I am convinced that 

the military phase of this 
struggle is but a small part of 

an economic struggle. My 
contention is that the failures 
of free people are not failures 


1S 


at all. Ours are the problems 
of success of the most ac- 
celerated pace of human ad 


vance the world has ever seen 


It is because of this extraordi 
nary record that I have only 
contempt for the . snivelling 


defeatism I encounter 


RALPH L. CARR, Governor 
the State of Colorado.—. 
Our forebears went into 
mountains and took from the 
inexhaustible quarries the 
building stones for this world. 

There are quarries 
equally inexhaustible where we 
can go for a better attitude of 
mind, for more thoughts of 
brotherhood for a clearer 
conception of the right of the 
individual, for the knowledge 


of 


the 


otner 


of the development of the 
human soul. . Let us see to 
it that the individual has the 


untrammelled 
and the 
the mil- 


” 
US. 


right to live . 
. and unhindered... 
first thing you know 


lennium will be with 


CLARENCE K. STREIT, 
Union Now.—"* : 
to win this war without a vas 
expeditionary force, we must 
have a great American expedi 


tionary idea. And we Ameri 
cans have an idea that fa 
better than the best thi Eu 
rope—let alone Hitler—can of 
fe! ‘ It is the idea that 
made America out of all the 
quarrelling races of man 
Freedom for all men equally 
through union now. . If we 
ourselves lead in actual form 
ing a provisional union of the 
free modelled on the Constitu 
tion of the United State ho 
electrifying this old Ame} 


ican ides . Will be 


HUGH C. STUNTZ, Public-Rela 
tions Director, Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn.—". . 
who has lived during the past 
20 years in South American 
countries our progress in inter- 
American cooperation has been 


little short of miraculous, but 
we must go beyond anything 
we have yet proposed The 
time has come to take the next 


step in group relationship and 


surrender a measure of na 
tional sovereignty in order to 
safeguard a greate} eedom 
We must unite unde! an 
All-American Union ; I be 
lieve in Bolivar’s dre: that a 


united hemisphere can lead the 
world toward peace. 


if we are 


To one 


Co 


ffese 
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ducted by Rotarian Henry Sachs; Helen 
Jepson, of Metropolitan opera fame; the 
Denver Festival Chorus, directed by Ro- 
tarian John C. Kendel; ond the costumed 
Nordic Choral Ensemble, of Duluth, Minn. 


A NIGHT SKY, lacy with clouds and pin- 
holed with stars, canopied the thousands at 
Red Rocks « itheater Sunday and Mon- 
lay. Mu irills were provided by Den- 


ver's Muni 1 Orchestra (above), con- 


Hi 


CHIEF CHARLES 
Red Cloud, grand- 
son of a famous 
Sioux warrior, 
caught during a 
pause at a color- 
ful tribal dance 
staged for visitors 


FAIRWAYS that ended in snowy peaks and other fun crammed their week. Co- 
lured the golfer. . . . The young people Chairmen of their Committee were Ben 
too, knew no dull moments. A tea dance Stapleton, Jr., the Mayor’s son, and Cyn- 
(below), a steak fry, a swimming party, thia Carr, the State Governor’s daughter. 
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FELLOWSHIP dinners of many sorts filled every evening hour—the 
press for tickets was heaviest Tuesday—a night reserved for them 


¥ 


AT THE Wagon Wheel Fiesta (right) for the ladies—Mrs. Frank Cul 
len, Chairman, Denver Ladies Executive Committee; Mrs. Harry C 
Brown (far right), wife of Host Club Executive Committee Chairman 


BRILLIANT peak of the week's social side was the THRILLING “rides” (above and below) chased 
President's Ball. Escorting President and Mrs. Per mality into the night when Conventioners “tox 
eira in the grand march are Colorado's Governor Carr Lakeside Amusement Park. The “Red D 

and daughter, Cynthia. Officers and wives follow put out 15,000 buns, 2,100 pounds of 


A GLAMOROUS style show of $150,000 worth of gowns 
was for “ladies only.” Los Angeles Rotarians feigned 
vast resentment, went on picket with playful posters. 
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Along the Convention Trail— 


EE HOLDER, JR., is the editor of 
the Wheel of Fortune, the San Antonio, 
Tex., Club’s publication—the first week- 
ly in Rotary. It was 
started by JESSE 
RAINSFORD SPRAGUE, 
well-known writer 
for THE ROTARIAN, 
The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and other 
magazines. 

Dr. H. M. Desal, of 
Ahmedabad, India, is 
a favorite inter- 
viewee for reporters. 
For several years he 
has been MOHANDAS 
K. GANDHI’s personal physician. Rotar- 
ily, he is an Incoming District Gover- 
nor (District 89). 

A hard-working man—soft-spoken Dr. 
Harry C. Brown, Chairman of the Con- 
vention Executive Committee of the 
Denver Rotary Club. Worrisome details 
that would have broken Tantalus’ spirit 
leave him calm, ready to quip about 
this, that. 

Denver auto dealers put 35 cars at the 

disposal of Rotary officers. Several fire- 
men volunteered to give their free time 
as drivers. Enough New York Ro- 
tarians flew in so they could hold a Club 
meeting on their plane, with a quorum 
of their Board of Directors present. 
A special edition of the Knickerbocker 
News, of Albany, N. Y., greeted a spe- 
cial Denverbound train carrying Past 
VICE-PRESIDENT HART I. SEELY’s party 
from seven Eastern Districts. ... The 
reason his fellow Nor’westers are toast- 
ing ANDREW A. PATTERSON, Portland, 
Oreg., Rotary Club Secretary (page 27), 
is because he led the party of 13 which 
left on Friday the 13th, occupied car 
No. 256 (add ’em up), the 13th car of 
the train—and all arrived safely. 

EUGENE KLEIN, Philadelphia, Pa., phi- 
latelist, is wondering if the Canadian 
Government will commemorate the 1942 
Convention at Toronto, Ont., with a spe- 
cial stamp. ... The railroadmen who 
arranged for and piloted the President’s 
Assembly Special from Chicago to Colo- 
rado Springs are to get letters of appre- 
ciation from PRESIDENT PEREIRA. It all 
started with a suggestion from Howarp 
CONANT, Incoming District Governor 
from Holyoke, Mass. Incidentally, this 
train of 13 cars is said to be the longest 
streamliner ever made up for so lengthy 
a haul. 

War notes— STANLEY W. Perry, of 
Perth, Australia: “When England gets 
a bit of a knock in the battle, a little 
setback, as it were, enlistments in Aus- 
tralia immediately pick up.” ... J. Ar- 





Dr. Desai 


JuLy, 1941 


TEMAS CLARK, of Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island: “Our problem in Can 
ada is obtaining farm labor. Our farm- 
ers are handicapped because labor is 
going into industry.” FRANCIS A 
KETTANEH, Of Beirut, Lebanon: “If Great 
Britain is obliged to evacuate Syria, 
Palestine, and the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, it is certain to mean a long war 
Given control of that area, with its sup- 
plies of cotton, oil, and other materials 
she needs, Germany can carry on for a 
long time—regardless of how promi 
nently the United States of America 
figures.” 

Hungary is still independent, and 
most of the 11 Rotary Clubs there are 
meeting, according to BANKER JULIUS 
Tausz, of Pécs. He has been “ma- 
rooned” in America since he left nome 
a year ago with a round-trip ticket to 
the 1940 Convention at Havana, Cuba. 

COLONEL Louis J. VAN SCHAICK, long 
active in Philippine administrative af- 
fairs, is the “daddy” of his Club in Ba- 
guio. . . . DR. AND Mrs. WOLFGANG LIEPE, 
of Kiel, Germany, are among those pres- 
ent. He is now a professor at Yankton 
College, Yankton, So. Dak. 

“Rotarians mind their own business 
well,” was the comment at the lost-and- 
found booth Tuesday, with only a glove 
and a pair of sun glasses turned in. 

In case they didn’t meet, we'll com- 
pare notes for RUBEN S. MAZAL, of Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, and Past INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN NOBLE R. JONES, of St. 
Louis, Mo. For each this was “my 18th 


consecutive Convention ROTARIAN 


JONES qualifies that a bit: “—my I18t 
consecutive Nort? {merica? Conve! 
tion.”” And RoTARIAN MAZAL adds the 


tft 


laudable fact that } 


e has scored 19 veal 
of perfect attendance 

"T was a dull week, pi fessionally, for 
NURSE MARY KNOWLES ensconced in he 
first-aid station off the House of Friend 
ship A late count showed treatment 
for only a few sore throats and sprained 
ankles, a heart attack, one or two faint 
ings, an infected finger. Rotarians’ chil 
dren, she added, must be the healthiest 
ever. Not one had any need of het 
“Why,” concluded Drs. HERMAN Maul! 
and F. A. O’DONNELL, with whom Nurst 
KNOWLES was on duty, “the stretcher 
bearers have to run up and down the 
halls for exercise.” 

When we asked Bos MITCHELL, “soda 
jerker”’ at the Auditorium snack bai 
how he liked the crowd, he popped 
back, “Your folks treat us right We 
treat them right That’s the Rotary 
spirit, isn’t it?” Bos catches on fast 
Rotary, he says, was only a signboard 
name to him until all Denver started 
talking it. 

‘Won't that get you in bad with you 
BRITELL, of 
Whitefish, Mont., as one of the many 
pretty flower girls pinned a courtesy 


lady?” we asked CLAUDE C 


carnation on his lapel. “Not at all,” he 
grinned. “I got this extra one for my 
wife first.” 

WILL S. Garsry, of Piqua, Ohio, is re 
puted to be the [Continued on page 66) 


GUY GUNDAKER, Philadelphia, Rotary's President back in ‘23-'24, spreads his benediction 
upon George W. Harris, Washington, D. C., photographer—and The Scratchpad Man 


en cel 


. 
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Jottings by The 
Scratchpad Man 





IRDS of a feather flock together at 
Rotary Conventions. In fact, every 
facility is offered for them to do 

so. At designated times and places, doc- 
tors meet doctors, oilmen meet oilmen, 
realtors meet realtors, and so on. Like- 
wise, Rotarians interested in various 
Rotary ‘“services’’—Club, Vocational, 
Community, International—join with 
like-minded for serious discussions. Ap- 
proximately 100 such group assemblies 
were held at Denver this busy week. 
The surrounding pictures are _ illus- 
trative—starting with Rotarians leaving 
their hotels. They look for street signs, 
finally make inquiry of a policeman. 
There’s just time for a quick lunch. 
Then, refreshed, they swing along to 
the appointed place—on time, let it be 
hoped! For a look-see at how group 
assemblies operate, turn to the other 
pictures on this and the opposite page. 
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ROTARY'S President a Brazilian, unusual attention centered on the asm. Addressing these Rotarian businessmen from below the Ric 
Ibero-American assembly (below), a group noted for its enthusi- Grande is Incoming Director J. Serratosa Cibils, of Uruguay 


% 
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Incoming President 


TYPICAL of the scores of group meetings is this one of newspapermen, OUTGOING President “Armando” and 
held in the Denver Press Club. Chairman and secretary are not shown. “Tom” are caught by the candid cameraman at another session. 


EDWARD SPICER, of England, DONALD A. ADAMS, of New Ha- 
assembly and Convention song’ ers.... Clinton F. Karstaedt, a Past President of the Rotary ven, Conn., President of Rotary 
leader is golden-voiced Bernard of Beloit, Wis., retiring mem- Club of London, visiting in International in 1925-1926 — shar 
Vessey, Colorado Springs, Colo. ber of the Magazine Committee America on a business mission. ing his long Rotary experience 


CHAIRMAN of the song leaders’ INFORMAL discussion speak- 


LIKE AS NOT, discussions don't stop with the gong. Here George Harris, HERE Sergeant-at-Arms “Dick’’ Wells, Pocatello, Idaho, shows 
Washington, D. C., and Past President Arch Klumph, Cleveland, carry on. how pacifiers of such private squabbles CAN be dealt with 
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The Business 


Rotary has business to transact 
and the annual Convention sup- 
plies the time, place, and instrument. 
At Denver, the Council on Leg- 
islation (a representative, delibera- 
tive body of 175 men) met in a hotel 
ballroom and presented its recom- 


mendations on Proposed Enactments 
and Resolutions to the full Conven- 
tion (above), Rotary’s only legisla- 
tive body. To it also were made an- 
nual reports from the President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and various Com- 
mittees of Rotary International. 

During this Convention, delegates 
from Clubs in the United States were 
convened—the first time since 1933, 
at Boston—to consider matters of 
special concern to them. 











CONVENOR of the U. S. delegates’ meeting, Vice 
President Allison Ware (left). Past President 
Arthur H. Sapp (right) was elected chairman, and 
Past Vice-President Frank Phillips, the secretary 


BALLOTING for Directors from the United States (four—a fifth was unopposed) and from Canada 
(one) took place on Wednesday morning. For pictures of Rotary’s 1941-42 Board, turn to page 39. 


SECRETARY “Ches” Perry reporting 
Below: Fernado Carbajal, of Peru, “in 
the chair” at Council on Legislation 
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The Scratchpad Man Covers 
The International Assembly at Colorado Springs 


//MMBHE MINUTE you get to the Broad- 
moor, go to work.” The Editor’s 
words buoyed me up like sash- 

weights as I set foot on the green 

grounds of this gorgeous Colorado re- 
sort hotel. 

Work? Out here? In this paradise 
dedicated to sunning and snoozing, ice 
skating and swimming, scenery and so- 
ciety, and to sand traps and saddle 
leather? Work here! 

“Gentlemen, we are here to work!” 
This time it was genial Armando de 
Arruda Pereira, Rotary’s President, call- 
ing the 22nd annual International As- 
sembly to order on Monday morning, 
June 9. And work it was—a week of 
it—for half the 460 Rotary folk who 
had “taken over” the inn and its acres. 

The working half were the officers 
(present and nominee) of Rotary Inter- 
national, the international Committee- 
men, and District Governors-Nominee. 
It also included Past Officers of Ro- 
tary International and others who paid 


THE WEST welcomed the streamlined train . 
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HERBERT HALL Day 





their own expenses to the Rotary In- 
stitute, an auxiliary body which held 
daily discussions of Rotary problems. 

The nonworking half (lucky people! ) 
were the wives, children, other kin, and 
guests of the aforementioned men 
They had come to enjoy life—and the 
scenery—while Dad toiled. 

My job was to find out just how an 
Assembly works—and why. I did. I 
found that, while it exists “for the pur- 
pose of conference and of planning co- 
operatively” the work of “R. I.” and the 
Clubs for the year, it is literally a Ro- 
tary school for the District-Governors- 
to-Be, with “boning” such as few col- 
legians ever knew. 

The week went like this: 
and breakfasted, the Assemblymen hur- 
ried to labelled desks (see cut above— 


Up early 


inset shows Spanish-English interpre- 
ter) for a general session of Rotary ad- 
dresses. Thence, splitting up, to six 
different discussion groups. Over each 
presided a veteran Rotarian, a specialist, 


. an 1889 surrey whisked the Pereiras away.... 





so to speak, in one or more phase of 
Rotary: ‘“R. I. Administration,” fo i 
stance. On that subject he held forth 
daily, meeting a new group of Governors 
] 


assroom” each 


Nominee in a different ‘ 


day Questions piled up and _ spilled 
over at the end of each such session—a 
sign of minds a-perking Throughout 
the week these ‘“professors’ (never 
never call them that!) were available 


for individual conference 


Evenings brought welcome change 
The acquaintanceship dinner 
Games Drives A night of real 
old-fashioned square dancing And 


plenty of just plain good talk 
Hard work it was for the Incoming 


Governors—and into the week went 


¢ 


much travel, toil, maybe even travail 
Was it worth it? Watch your District 
Governor in action during this new Ro 
tary year—and I’m sure that you will 
have the answer 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


All roads led to the Broadmoor Hotel 
i Ro " 


Photo ter) N. I 
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CONGRATULATIONS from Director Harold I. 
Covault (right), of Ohio, to Incoming Direc- 


tor Serratosa Cibils, of 
organized 50 new Clubs 


Uruguay, who has 
a top Rotary record. 





“SERVICE”—and who merits 
it more than Incoming Director 
Kettaneh, who travelled 15,- 
000 miles from Asia Minor? 





JUST PLAIN relaxing in the company of new friends was 
a favored diversion. This typical group brought together 
folk from Colombia and the U. S. A. Sun and showers 
played tag all week—but chats went on indoors or out. 





LISTENING intently, speaking spontaneously, the 100-odd Incoming Governors 
meeting in six discussion groups daily absorbed Rotary (from A to Z and 
back). “I'm off to school’’ were words that often dissolved chatting groups. 
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SESSIONS of the Rotary Institute gave non-Assembly at- 
tenders their forum. Founder Paul Harris dropped in at 
this one and sat next to English Rotarian E. H. Spicer. 


ONLY an easy drive away were such beauty spots 
as the Garden of the Gods. To Balanced Rock (left), 
of postcard fame, these Assembly folk (tenderfoot 
Alpinists all) pilgrimaged, got right well acquainted. 


AND SO, as even good things must, Rotary’s 1941 Inter- 
national Assembly came to an end. Last to leave 
this fount of Rotary inspiration and good fellow- 
ship was, of all people, The Scratchpad Man himself! 
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The New Officers of Rotary International 














Associated News 


TOM J. DAVIS| T. A. WARREN J. SERRATOSA CIBILS ARTHUR S. FITZGERALD 
Butte, Montana, U.S.A. Wolverhampton, England Montevideo, Uruguay Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 























LAWRENCE S. AKERS JULIO GERLEIN. COMELIN PERCY HODGSON FRANCIS A. KETTANEH 
Memphis, Tennessee, U.S.A. Barranquilla, Colombia Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A. Beirut, Lebanon 
Director Director Director Director 





DANIEL CECIL PEARSON ARMANDO DE A. PEREIRA J. CARTHELL ROBBINS Cc. J. STEIGER 
Roswell, New Mexico, U.S.A. Séo Paulo, Brazil Stuttgart, Arkansas, U.S.A. Zurich, Switzerland 
Director Director Director Director 





RICHARD E. VERNOR YEN TE-CHING CHESLEY R. PERRY RUFUS F. CHAPIN 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Nanking, China Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Director Director Secretary Treasurer 
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DISTRICT 1-2 
JAMES S. HOGG 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
ALBERT BRIGGS 
Whitley Bay, England 


DISTRICT 4 
GEORGE B. HARRISON 
Skipton, England 


DISTRICT 5 
PERCY REAY 
Manchester, England 


DISTRICT 6 
T. H. ROSE 
Birmingham, England 


DISTRICT 7 
HENRY MORLEY 
Hucknall, England 


DISTRICT 8 
F. E. HARES 
King’s Lynn, England 


DISTRICT 9 
WwW. L. P. FLOAT 
High Wycombe, England 


DISTRICT 10 
REGINALD A. BERKELEY 
Cirencester, England 
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Srezmcs ll 
T. CLEGG 
OB, England 


DISTRICT 12 
A. J. SOUTHAM 
Ashford, England 


DISTRICT 13 
JAMES P. RYAN 
London, England 


DISTRICT 14 
HAROLD H. COOTE 
Wimbledon, England 


DISTRICT 15 
GARFORTH MORTIMER 
Cardiff, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
FREDERICK JOHN BRICE 
Bangor, North ireland 


DISTRICT 17 
REGINALD BENNETT WEBB 
Truro, England 


DISTRICT 18 
KENNETH PECK 
Southport, England 


DISTRICT 22 
JOSE BANUELOS 
Mar del Plata, Argentina 


STRICT 23 
ALFREDO PALAZUELOS LEYCEGUI 
Veracruz, Mexico 
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DISTR 


— L. De tn BARRA 


jazatlan, Mexico 


DISTRICT 25 
LUIS CASERO GUILLEN 
Santiago de Cuba, Cuba 


DISTRICT 26 
PEDRO H. DE MELO CAHU 
Recife, Brazii 


DISTRICT 27 
PLINIO LEITE 
Petropolis, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28 
DARIO RIBEIRO FILHO 
Santos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 29 

D. A. DA SILVA CARNEIRO 
Curityba, Brazil 
DISTRICT 30 


JAIME ROCA 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


DISTRICT 31. 
OSIRIS L. GONZALEZ* 
Goya, Argentina 


DISTRICT 32 
CARLOS DEL FORNO 
San Nicolés, Argentina 


DISTRICT 33 
OSCAR V. SPOERER C. 
Concepcién, Chile 


*Deceased 
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DISTRICT 
VICTOR NICOLETTI 
Rengo, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 


HERMAN RINGELING DE RURANGE 


Quilpué, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
HUMBERTO PORTILLO 
Arequipa, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
LUIS P. SABOGAL 
Callao, Peru 


DISTRICT 38. 
AURELIO MELEAN 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 _ 
CARLOS GUILLERMO LOPEZ 
Quito, Ecuador 
DISTRICT 40 


JULIO ZULOAGA G. 
Manizales, Colombia 


DISTRICT 42. 
MODESTO MARTINEZ 
San José, Costa Rica 


DISTRICT 44 
MARIO BELLOSO 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 4 
OSCAR COSTA MANDRY 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 47 
France 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 48 
CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN 

ice, France 

DISTRICT 49 


france 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 53 
WILL THOMAS 
Timaru, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 
EDOUARD CHRISTIN 
" Vevey, S 
DISTRICT 55 
JOHN JAMES WALKER 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
DISTRICT 56 
ROBERT C. HANCOCK 
Brisbane, Australia 


DISTRICT 61 





jelgium 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 65 
STANLEY W. PERRY 
Perth, Australia 


DISTRICT 69 
ROBERT LAVONIUS 
Helsinki-Helsingfors,Suomi-Finland 


effect, 
baby now. 


DISTRICT 75 
R. C. KRAUSE 
Horsens, Denmark 


DISTRICT 76 
SAMUEL JAMES JANES 
North Sydney, Australia 


er, sf 
Yugoslav 
No taletaaiien Received 


DISTRICT 78 
GUSTAF MUNTHE 
Géteborg, Sweden 

DISTRICT 79 

Netherlands East Indies 
No Information Received 


80 


DISTRICT 
: poccwvag LA, E. HOLTTUM 


and said 
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DISTRICT 81 
THEODORE L. HALL 
Manila, The Philippines 


DISTRICT §2 
ZOLTAN KOOS 
Budapest, Hungary 


DISTRICT 83 
LAWRENCE D. WATTS 
Haifa, Palestine 


DISTRICT 84 
Rumania 


No Information Received 


DISTRICT 88 
C. WARREN-BOULTON 
Calcutta, India 


Intraducing~ 


Ox: DAY last Spring your Rp» 
District chose one of these men to), 
it through the Rotary year 194]-4) , 
few weeks later he and his fellow ¢ 
ernors-Nominee opened brief cases »»3 
minds to a week-long course in Rot» 


\ 


ology (further described on page » 
Primed and pepped, 
went on to Denver, 
1941 Convention changed his stat 
“Governor-Elect,’ 
“All right—the District’s 
” On July 1, 
new Rotary year, that it became.* 

Your Governor (or “R. I. Sen 
tative,” as he is known in Great Britaiy 


your man ¢} 
where Rot 


to him, jp 


first d 1V OF th 


and Ireland) has a job on his hands 
and he knows it. His law practice, news. 
paper plant, or dry-goods store mys 
run under its own power for a yea 
now. He won’t be on the home s 
*These exceptions are to be noted: T 
ministrative year begins on September 1 


trict 53; on October 1 in Districts 56, 65, 7 
88, and 89. 


DISTRICT #9 

H. M. DESA 
Ahmedebad, inca 
DISTRICT %-9/-% 

W. H. TAN 
Shanghai, China 


DISTRICT | 100 
HENRY A. Wil 
Kauai, Hawaii, 


DISTRICT 10! 
WM. RITCHIE DOWREY 
Vancouver, B.C , Canats 


DISTRICT 10 
ROY N. DREIWAN 
Santa Cruz, Caliorna 


DISTRICT 105 
PAUL CLAIBORNE 
Auburn, California 


DISTRICT 106, 
VICTOR R. LARSON 
Lodi, Califorma 


DISTRICT 
CARLOS 6. STRATTO 
Huntington Park, Cali oa 


DISTRICT 108 
FRED L ANNABLE 
San Diego, California 


DISTRICT 110 
FRANK A. RHEA 
Boise, Idaho 


DISTRICT lll 
JACK J. O'DOWD 
Tucson, Arizona 
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}~Wour Governor 


His family must grant a stand- 
e from the evening board. For 
riefly, is what he must do: 


ites: " Visit ev ery Club in his District at 
ses ang MEEast once Call and preside over 
| Rotess Bn Assembly of all his Club executives. 
age -— Supervise relations among his 
an Clu nd between them and Rotary 
Rot Mnternational. Head the planting 
stat Bf new Clubs. Issue a Monthly 
him i» Mepett Prepare and preside over 
t’s ; fr annual District Conference. 
V Of the F But a list like that omits much— 
e* ~ Biihe chats-till-dawn he'll have with Club 
epresen, (mpflic' The long-distance calls 
Sritain pnd puzzling “wires. The cease- 
hands less nursing of attendance reports. 
€ news. ahe flowers for poor old | The 
re mus endl ss writing, reading, travelling, 
9 ver fampeaking Rotary 24 hours a day. 
e seena{ee Funny, isn’t it, that a man will take 
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DISTRICT 112 

| OWEN D. SPEER 
») Deer Lodge, Montana 
| _ oistrict 113 

) ELMORE PETERSEN 
Boulder, Colorado 


DISTRICT 115 
OSCAR J. ALLEN 
El Paso, Texas 


DISTRICT 116 
JOHN H. ABBOTT 
Battleford, Sask., Canada 


DISTRICT 117 
J. LAWRENCE McLEOD 
‘Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


DISTRICT 119 
| HOWARD O. ASHTON 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


DISTRICT 120 
) SEYMOUR S. SIDNER 


j Fremont, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 122 
W. M. BEALL 
Clay Center, Kansas 


DISTRICT 123 
DAVID L. MacFARLANE 
Emporia, Kansas 


DISTRICT 124 
Y KENNETH LEATHEROCK 
Perry, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 127 
CAL FARLEY 
Amarillo, Texas 


pn a job like that? 
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And without pay! 
Where can be only one answer. These 
love Rotary that much. 
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DISTRICT 128 
JOHN C. CALHOUN 
Corsicana, Texas 


DISTRICT 129 
JOHN A. GUINN 
Kerrville, Texas 


DISTRICT 130 
W. L. ANSEL 
Richmond, Texas 


DISTRICT 132 
CHARLES T. COWNIE 
Des Moines, lowa 


DISTRICT 134 
JAMES W. SHANNON 
Springfield, Missouri 


DISTRICT 135 
LOUIS H. BREUER 
Rolla, Missouri 


DISTRICT 136 
JAMES A. ATKINS 
Lamar, Missouri 


DISTRICT 138 
BRUCE C. BONEY 
Warren, Arkansas 

DISTRICT 139 


JAMES D. SIMON 
St. Martinville, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 140 
FRANK L. FAIR 
Louisville, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 141 
A. C. INGRAM 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT 143 
JAMES FISHER 
Houghton, Michigan 


DISTRICT 144 
1. B. DAVIES 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 146 
FRANK J. HORN 
Macomb, lilinois 


DISTRICT 147 
HERBERT J. TAYLOR 
Chicago, tlinois 


DISTRICT 148 
ROY H. JOHNSON 
Lincoln, Ilinois 


DISTRICT 149 
OSCAR B. ORMSBY 
Murphysboro, !linois 


DISTRICT 151 
CLARENCE W. BEMER 
St. Johns, Michigan 


DISTRICT 152 
LAURENS A. PACKARO 
Port Huron, Michigan 


DISTRICT 153 
EDGAR FIELDING DOWN 
Ferndale, Michigan 


DISTRICT 154 


WILLIAM C. RASTETTER, JR. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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DISTRICT 155 
HAROLD COOPER 
Marion, Indiana 


DISTRICT 156 
DONALD L. COY 
Seymour, Indiana 


DISTRICT 157 
HARRY N. HANSEN 
Toledo, Ohio 


DISTRICT 158 
ROLAND ALBERT LUHMAN 
Youngstown, Ohio 


DISTRICT 159 
HERMANN K. BALTHASER 
Lancaster, Ohio 


DISTRICT 161 
HENRY A. TAYLOR 
Henderson, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 162 
B. E. WILLIS 
Richmond, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 163 
JOHN T. GRAY, JR 
Brownsville, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 164 
HARRY HALL 
Dothan, Alabama 


DISTRICT 165 
GUY H. WELLS 
Milledgeville, Georgia 





DISTRICT 167 
FAIRFAX T. HASKINS 
Sebring, Florida 


DISTRICT 168 
DONALD McQUARRIE 
Lindsay, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 169 
WILLIAM M. 0. LOCHEAD 
Kitchener- Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 170 
GEORGE R. WEBB 
Gananoque, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 171 
CLAIRE C. BATEMAN 
Dansville, New York 


DISTRICT 172 
CHARLES A. MILLER 
Utica, New York 


DISTRICT 174 
RAYMOND L. KORNDORFER 
Bronx, New York 


DISTRICT 175 
J. LEE McFATE 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 176 
C" TRAM H. KENYON 
Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 177 
JOHN WILLIAM LONG 
uF 


y 





a 
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DISTRICT 179 
ANDREW E. VAUGHAN, JR 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 180 
CHESTER J. LANGDON 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 182 
OSCAR 0. KRAUSE 
East Orange, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 183 
HERBERT K. ENGLAND 
Roselle, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 184 
PAUL H. ENGLE 
Camden, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 185 
BERNARD S. PAYNE 
Williamson, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 186 
A. M. SHOWALTER 
Christiansburg, Virginia 


DISTRICT 187 
BRANCH SPALDING 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


DISTRICT 188 
THOMAS RAFFIN HOOD 
Dunn, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 189 
H. DENNETT JONES 
Graham, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 190 
HIRAM T. HUNTER 
Sylva, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 192 
THOMAS J. W. CORNISH 
Calais, Maine 


DISTRICT 193 
HARLAN M. BISBEE 
Dover, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 195 
ROBERT W. H. DAVIS 
Newport, Vermont 


DISTRICT 196 
FREDERIC R. WILLARD 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 197 
HERBERT HALLIDAY 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 198 
F. KIMBALL WHITE 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 199 
HOWARD CONANT 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 206 


RALPH C. JENKINS 
Danbury, Connecticut 
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ulte, Montana, Standard 


or UP, almost any night, at 


the darkened facade of the Metal’s 


Bank Building in the old copper 


city of Butte and you'll note a 
square of light on the sixth floor 
Someone up there is burning the 
midnight oil. Not a few passers 
by well know who the toiler is 

“Tom works too hard,” they’ll 
agree as they round the corner at 
Main and Park streets “Been 
telling him that for years—but he 
won't let up.” 

They refer to their fellow towns- 
man Tom J. Davis—by his own 
description “just a crossroads law- 
yer.” But they know it isn’t his 
law practice, large as it is, that 
keeps this strong-jawed, silver- 
thatched citizen downtown of 
nights. It’s his lifelong practice 
of giving his ample brawn and his 
quick brain to every good thing in 
town. Big things. Little things. 

“My father used to tell me that 
if I didn’t slow down, I’d be old 
and worn out at 35,” Tom Davis 
recalls. Then, lowering his bushy 
brow in a wink, he adds, “I’m 
somewhat past 35 now and I don’t 
feel like slowing down one bit. | 
hope | never shall.” 

It was on such a night as I have 
described many years ago that a 
certain newcomer to Butte pushed 
open Tom Davis's office door and 


THE DAVIS family album opens with this “prize” 
showing Tom (right) at 4, and his two brothers. 


asked if he could spare a few min- 
utes. Welcomed, the newcomer 
began a story, the upshot of which 
was this: He had come to Butte 
as the new manager of the local 
agency of a national corporation. 
Studying his predecessor’s prac- 
tices, he had found much that he 
could not condone. Thus he had 
begun a thorough reform. His 
brand of ethics demanded it. But 
his sales force, accustomed to the 
various “benefits” that had been 
a part of the old regime, com- 
plained volubly and began _ to 
work against him. Of late he had 
begun to question his own stand. 
His resolution was flagging. A 
friend had advised that he talk it 
over with Tom Davis. 

Tom Davis had listened quietly. 
Now it was his turn to speak. 

“Bill,” he said in his kind basso, 
“vou know you are right. Keep 
on being right. You cannot beat 
old-fashioned honesty. I'll be 
watching you.” 

With bolstered resolve the new 
manager went back to his agency, 
won his battle there, and by vir- 
tue of that success climbed high 
in his company’s management 
Tom may have forgotten the epi- 
sode. This man, now 1,000 miles 
away from Butte, never will. 

Once in a while one meets a 
man whose personal integrity is 
so real and so luminous that it is 
reflected in the faces and actions 
of all who deal with him. Such a 


Tom Davis of Butte 


man is Tom J. Davis, the man who 
will lead Rotary through the com- 
ing 12 months. 

The people of Montana, from 
the Canadian border on the north 
to the Wyoming-Idaho line on the 
south, from the Powder River 
country in the east to the land of 
the shining mountains in the 
west, are proud of Tom Davis. 
And they are proud of the credit 
reflected upon their State by his 
election to the Presidency of Ro- 
tary International. They know 
that Rotarians who have not yet 
met him will come to love him as 
the folks at home do—as a kind, 
keen-witted, capable man, en- 
dowed with the finest qualities of 
leadership and motivated by a 
deep urge to give his energies and 
abilities for the service of others. 

This sounds a little lavish? It’s 
not! It’s what his friends think of 
him. It’s what young men whom 
he helped in their boyhood think 
of him. Let him walk into a 
crowded banquet room and there 
are whispers of “There’s Tom Da- 
vis.” Or let it be announced that 
he is to speak at some affair and 
the place will be packed. 

“He likes everybody and every- 
body likes him,” is the way one 
especially good friend, Ben Har- 
din, a Butte Rotarian, sums it up. 

Rotary’s new international Pres- 
ident came into the world in the 
little community of Weir City, 
Kansas, on January 30, 1888, and 





GROWN TALL and broad of yoke, Tom set high marks in sports as well as in law at 
the "U." of Michigan, with whose law-school basketball team in 1912 he is seen here. 








N WORLD WAR I came along, Tom Davis, al- 
: Rotarian and rising lawyer, found time 
nportant service as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. 








ROTARY’S First Lady, 
Hester Christen Davis, 
typifies American moth- 
erhood. With rare se- 
renity she has raised a 
keen and happy family. 


BACK IN 1925, during Rotary’s first Convention at Cleveland, 
Tom Davis, then Third Vice-President, was inducted into the tribe 
of the Blackfeet Indians. The ceremony, as the photo shows, took 
place on the station platform and was performed by Chief Two 
Guns White Calf, whose profile graces the “heads” side of the buf 
falo nickel. The photo is a treasured item in the Davis family album 





AND NOW MEET the younger Davises: 
Tom, Jr., is an instructor in the United 
States Army Air Corps in California. 
Shirley is a Butte High School student. 
And Peggy (right) is director of physi- 
cal education in Helena, Mont., schools. 
She flies that “ship,” by the way. 

















was christened Thomas Jefferson 
Davis. Butte has been his home 
since 1897, when his parents 
moved west to the bustling min- 
ing camp of that lusty era. 

The boy Tom Davis showed 
signs of what the man would be- 
come. His superior intellectual 
equipment and his excellence at 
sports made him a natural leader. 
Selling papers on Butte streets 
and later peddling carpets gave 
him status as an ambitious boy- 
businessman among his young 
friends. After high school and a 
business-college course, Tom Da- 
vis decided to study law, so off he 
went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
prepare himself at the University 
of Michigan Law School. 


Tow DAVIS worked his way. In 
spite of (or because of) that, he 
won honors which brought him an 
invitation to join the faculty there 
upon his graduation in 1912. He 
declined. 

“T wanted to come pack to 
Butte,” he explains. “I was anx- 
ious to start my law practice.” 

Now husky young Tom had set 
some splendid records in baseball, 
boxing, and track, and had often 
been encouraged to try a boxing 
career. In his last days on the 
Michigan campus, with the course 
of his life well set, along came an 
offer to him from the Pittsburgh 
Pirates baseball team. It was a 
tempting opportunity for a young 
man with the spirit, courage, and 
splendid physique of Tom Davis. 
But he decided against it. He 
wanted none of the quick but fad- 
ing glory of professional sports. 
His interest in athletics was keen, 
but he played the games for sheer 
love of them. So, wisely, he came 
back to Butte and—with $8— 
started building a law practice of 
prominence. 

Butte in those days was what 
magazine writers insist on de- 
scribing as “a wide-open, roar- 
ing mining camp.” Thousands of 
young men crowded the city, and 
decent recreational facilities for 
them were virtually nonexistent. 

The young lawyer, with other 
men of like mind, decided that 
something must be done. The 
Butte Young Men’s Association 
resulted and that group, in turn, 
brought to Butte its modern 
Y.M.C.A. building, a boon to the 
miners and a boys’ paradise for 
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youngsters who had had no place 
to play except on the sprawling 
mine dumps of the camp. 

That is typical of the kind of 
“helping out” Tom Davis so much 
enjoys. His greatest interest al- 
ways has been in assisting youth 
and he put his talents in that field 
to work when he headed Rotary’s 
international Youth Committee. 

It was 26 years ago that Tom 
Davis joined the new Butte Ro- 
tary Club and found therein the 
high purposes and the opportu- 
nity for active service he sought. 
Soon he became one of the most 
prominent members of the Club, 
serving as President in 1920-21. 
In 1921 he was elected Governor 
of the old 20th District, which in- 
cluded Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 
Three years later he became 
Third Vice-President of Rotary 
International. Through the years 
he has served on virtually every 
major international Committee 
and during the past Rotary year 
was Chairman of the Aims and 
Objects Committee. 

In the practice of law he has 
achieved an enviable reputation, 
known the length and breadth of 
Montana—and beyond. Recog- 
nizing this fact, four educa- 
tional institutions have conferred 
upon him honorary doctor’s de- 
grees. He is retained as coun- 
sel for 13 industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, such as the Soo 
Lines, Safeway Stores, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, and North- 
west Casualty Company. The 
name of Tom Davis frequently ap- 
pears in the court records as the 
attorney for the “underdog” and 
the client of which he is most 
proud is Butte Miners Union No. 
1, in which his father formerly 
“earried a card.” Amazing, isn’t 
it, that one man can be counsel 
for both management and labor? 
Not at all! Tom Davis is just one 
thing (not all things) to all men: 
honest, hard-hitting, helpful Tom 
Davis. 

A compelling speaker, he has 
talked in every State of the 
United States as well as in several 
cities of Canada and Mexico. 

His great capacity for friend- 
ship and great willingness to help 
have brought him responsibilities 
in several organizations. For a 
number of years he has been a 
director of the Butte Y.M.C.A., a 
director of the Butte Chamber of 





Commerce and of the Salvation 
Army, and has served other or- 
ganizations too numerous to men- 


tion. Recently he was appointed 
to the Butte Airport Commission, 
which is charged with the impor- 
tant job of bringing the air field 
up to Government requirements 
as a link in the chain of potential 
national-defense bases. 

Yes, Tom Davis is a busy man. 
He is at his office early in the 
morning, probably in court a short 
time later, out for a luncheon 
meeting with fellow directors of 
one of the organizations he serves, 
and then back to his duties. At 
the close of the business day he 
hurries home to his devoted fam- 
ily. Frequently, in the evening 
hours, he is engaged in work for 
others. How he finds time to do 
it all is a miracle. 

His wife is the former Hester 
Christen, a charming lady to 
whom he gives much credit for 
his success. The Davis family is 
a model one, rich with devotion, 
happiness, and all the finest points 
of American family life. There 
are three children. Peggy, the 
elder daughter, is director of 
physical education in the Helena, 
Montana, schools; Tom, Jr., re- 
cently married, is an instructor 
in the United States Army Air 
Corps at Sacramento, California; 
and Shirley is a student at the 
Butte High School. Of course, 
Rotary’s First Man and Lady will 
protest that they are only ordi- 
nary folks—the average parents 
of normal children. 
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Bauer you rather excited 
about becoming President of Ro- 
tary International?” the writer 
asked Tom Davis. 

The new President smiled. 
“Who wouldn’t be excited? I’m 
excited and proud. And I’m de- 
termined to do my very best for 
Rotary. I expect a year of hard 
work, but at the same time I know 
that serving Rotary in this man- 
ner probably will be the happiest 
experience of my life.” 

We of Montana who know Tom 
Davis have no doubts about the 
well-being and progress of Rotary 
with him at the helm. We know 
that the Presidency has been 
placed upon the shoulders of a 
man who will be a credit to the 
post. We like and admire Tom 
Davis—and we know you will, too. 
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y Fah Moe Maya Out to Dinner 


A very sad and pathetic tale of human frustration by John N. Reddin 


F treat me like chorus girls 
treat a $25-a-week clothing clerk. 
When I call around and ask them 
out to lunch, they’ve gone to din- 
ner with some great big “butter- 
ind-egg man.” 

There’s no reason for it partic- 
ularly. I hold my mouth right. 
My rig stands up alongside most 
others I’ve seen. I know all there 
is to read about fish, and I’ve 
fished for years. I can cast like 
Sam Goldwyn in a Four-Star Pic- 
ture. But somehow I can’t get a 
pay-off at the box office. I could 
scare any fishing-tackle maker 
into retirement by just threaten- 
ing to recommend his products. 

Just last week four fellows 
docked a big pond net boat. The 
first fellow climbed out with a 
long stringer of black bass. The 
second gent had one, too. The 
third, ditto. The fourth had a 
stringer—a stringer that looked 
three times as long as it was be- 
cause of the little rock bass dan- 
gling from the end. 

Now I want you to keep vour 
eye on that fourth fellow. He is 
me—or it’s me. Whichever wavy 
you look at it, I’m the prize no- 
fish-getter in the United States, in 
Canada (where it’s virtually im- 
possible not to catch fish), and on 
the Continent of Europe. You can 
take me anywhere, anytime, under 
any conditions and I’ll absolutely 
guarantee not to catch fish. Oh, 
of course, now and then I'll get 
one. Nobody can be completely 
consistent. Some of the best fish- 
ermen I know go for a couple of 
days without getting one—which 
compares with my getting one, 
with reverse English on it. 

Sometimes I think that tossing 
back undersized ones has some- 
thing to do with my record. Up 
in Door County in Wisconsin, 
where I do most of my no-fish-get- 
ting, most of the really big ones 
nabbed a plug or a spoon or a 
hook of mine before they came of 
age. Now when I toss in a line, 
all the bass in the neighborhood 
gather around, glad as the dickens 
to see me again. 

“There’s the chap who handled 
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me so tenderly and put me back 
in the water in my wild-oats days, 
about 1936,” one big bass says to 
“Let’s all show him how 
re and leave his line 


another 


grateful we ; 


alone.’ 

\nd then, to show their grati 
tude to me, they go to work on 
the fellows who are with me and 
in no time at all every stringer in 
sight is filled—except mine. 

That day I mentioned when the 
three fellows got their limit of 
black bass while I got a rock bass 
was a representative day. We 
started out about 3 in the after- 
noon for a spot off a point three 


miles up the bay. There’s a rock 


ledge 100 feet off shore where the 
bay drops from the shallows into 
about 40 feet of water We trolled 
along it. Ed got a four-pound bas 
and a smaller one Jerry and 
Dave each got a good-sized ba 
[I lost a spoon in the ledge an 
caught a hook in my shoulde 
We started in on night crawle! 
when we anchored off the point 
fishing off the bottom with 
springs for weights. We use sasl 
springs because they don’t catch 
in the rocks like sinkers do. I lost 
three springs right away. We had 
no more than anchored than Ed 
landed another bass. Jerry and 
Dave followed suit I sat there 


“ALL THE FISH in the neighborhood drag their families and friends over to have a lo 
































without a nibble for half an hour 
and when I pulled in to have a 
look at my bait, there was a craw- 
fish hanging onto the hook finish- 
ing the last titbit 

I was just about to call it an- 
other day when I got one of those 
strikes which (they say) means 
you've hooked a fish that’s been 
in business a long time. Ed got 
one at the same time. We were 
sitting next to each other, fishing 
the same hole. We both played 
our fish a few minutes and then 
started bringing them in. I was 
looking for my fish when sud- 
denly I saw a sash spring rising 
toward the boat. It was mine, 
wound around Ed’s line. My 
night crawler continued to wrig- 
gle freely and unhappily. 

My dainty rock bass came after 
the others had got their limits and 
were ready to start for home. No- 
body ever waits for me to get my 
limit. I never have got it except 





from his pocket and measured the 
blamed thing. ‘“He’s just the right 
size—seven inches. Where’s your 
stringer? I'll run him on for you.” 
I had another representative 
day just last week. It was too 
rough to take out a boat, so I 
dropped over to Northport to have 
a try at things off a pier. For a 
time I was all alone. Thena large 
chap drove up, pulled out a fly 
rod, and pulled in a nice bass first 
thing, right next to my line. I 
hadn’t had a bite. He got two 
more and drove away. A few min- 
utes later two kids came down on 
a bike, lugging great cane poles. 
“Bitin’, mister?” one asked. 
“Nope, I guess they’re not here 
today,” I said. They left in half 
an hour with four apiece. I left 
at sundown with just what I came 
with, minus a few night crawlers 
some baby perch stole from me. 
Somehow I have the feeling that 
I no more than wet a line when 


Illustrations 
by Stuart Hay 


“THE FOURTH had a stringer that looked three times as long as it was because of the 
little bass dangling from the end. Keep your eye on that fellow. He is me—or it’s me.” 


once back in 1925 before I got into 
good form. Well, I was reeling 
in and suddenly there was a jar. 
I knew it was a little one. Of 
course, heading constantly for bot- 
tom, the rock bass kept the tip of 
my rod bent well down. The boys 
started looking interested. 

“He’s got one,” Ed said incred- 
ulously. I just kept reeling un- 
happily. Finally the finny midget 
broke water next to the boat and 
came tamely in. I was reaching 
to take out the hook and toss him 
back when Jerry grabbed him. 

“He's too small,” I grunted. 

“No, he’s a nice one,” Jerry con- 
soled me. He pulled a fish ruler 
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all the fish in the neighborhood 
and a lot from the next county 
drag their families and friends 
over to have a look at me. They 
seem to think that I’m either a 
great man or a freak of some kind. 
My friends assure me that I’m not 
a great man. 

Last year I was up on Squaw 
Lake. I went for muskie—at least 
Ed, who went with me, went for 
muskie. I knew better. We had 
guides and fished three days. Ed 
got one each day, one of them go- 
ing 36 pounds. All I did was make 
an enemy of my guide. He was 
feeling pretty bad. 

“About the firs’ time I miss,” 


he confided to me. ‘Always I get 
fish—sometimes not so big, but 
always fish anyhow.” 

At the end of the second day he 
rowed me back to camp in silence 
That evening he came over and 
asked if he could have a look at 


my gear. It evidently was all 
right, because he sat there in deep 
thought after closely inspecting it. 
Next day he was desperate. Morn- 
ing brought nothing. He didn’t 
want to lay up for lunch, but | 
insisted. The afternoon was a 
nightmare for him. He’d see my 
line tug. 

“Fish?” he’d ask hopefully. 

“Weed,” I’d explain, and I'd 
drag it in to prove it. We didn't 
get back to camp until well after 
dark. The guide would have kept 
on all night. 

“Can't understand it at all,” he 
chanted. “Never seen it three 
days in a row like that before.” 

He seemed to be blaming him- 
self, so I tried to explain about my 
fishing. He was as suspicious of 
me as an old maid is of the iceman 
when we parted. 

Personally, I don’t mind much. 
It troubled me at first to come 
home empty-handed. But now 
I’m rather proud of my distinc- 
tion. I actually enjoy sitting back 
in camp, smoking a pipe, while 
my pals toil long in the darkness 
cleaning their mighty catches. I’m 
parasitical, in a way, because I 
always eat more than my share 
when the harvest of the day is 
served up. Yet, despite that, I’m 
always welcome when my pals 
haul out their gear and start off 
on a fishing jaunt. They like hav- 
ing me around because everyone 
in the party knows that he can’t 
possibly run into any worse luck 
than I’ll have. 

The only explanation there is 
for my case was put pretty well 
by an Indian youngster I hired to 
row for me last Summer. We 
fished two days without even a 
strike. It was a_ swell lake. 
Everyone in sight was getting 
them by just looking sideways at 
the water. When we pulled up at 
camp at the end of the second day, 
the little redskin looked at me sor- 
rowfully. 

“Mister,” he said, his voice sym- 
pathetic as a mother’s, “Mister, I 
don’t know what it is, but there’s 
somethin’ about you that fish like 
like I like school.” 
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N THE MAP of Europe—if 
viewed with a bit of imagination 
—Finland and Sweden seem to 
form a sort of reversed question 
mark. Denmark is the period. In 
the minds of Rotarians who have 
known something of Rotary’s suc- 
cesses and disappointments in 
these lands may exist the ques- 
tion, “What of Rotary in this re- 
gion today?” 

Briefly put, Rotary is carrying 
on here as elsewhere, but its Clubs 
have been suspended in Norway. 
A recent issue of Rotary-Norden 
amplifies these facts and gives in- 
sight into the minds and moods of 
the Rotarians of these Northern 
lands. Once the magazine of all 
four of these countries, it is now 
serving only the Swedish Rotar- 
ians. The following quotations 
are excerpts from it, the first be- 
ing the words of Editor Uno Alm- 
gren: 

Behind us lies the progress of the 
early years—the years when Rotary 
grew rapidly and easily. By that ex- 
pression I mean that Rotary, which 
undoubtedly fills a need in man... 


at first went forward with great 
strides. Now the testing time has 
come. Uniess I am utterly mistaken, 


various ones of our Clubs are strug- 
gling with great difficulties in order 
to keep alive. All the talk about inter- 
national codperation seems so mean- 
ingless, now that all international con- 
nections are strangled. A feeling of 
indifference has gripped many Swedish 
Rotarians. And this is reflected in 
poorer attendance at meetings, diffi- 
culties in getting speakers, etc. Clan- 
gor and cheering have disappeared. 
There remains a growing impression 
of faintheartedness. 

For just that reason it is now time 
not only for self-examination, but for 
fresh, new measures. If we believe 
that the Rotary idea has anything to 
give us, let us then seek a genuine 
Swedish expression of it without giv- 
ing up the hope that in time we shall 
be able to renew our international con- 
tacts. Let us retain the old forms— 
not only for the sake of form, even 
though form is important in Rotary 
work. But let us seek to fill the forms 
with Swedish thoughts and Swedish 
efforts. 

Editor Almgren then proceeds 
to quote from Rotarian A. Brycker, 
1940-41 President of the Rotary 


Club of Katrineholm, Sweden, who 
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concludes his examination of Ro- 
tary’s place in a war-torn world 
with these words: 

We must also bear clearly in mind 
that the center of gravity of the Ro- 
tary movement does not lie in its in- 
ternational aim, which is really more 
of a target than a goal, but it lies in its 
work within each country. If we look 
at the matter in this way, there is no 
reason, as far as the Rotary movement 
in Sweden is concerned, to let our ef- 
forts be affected by the circumstance 
that the movement has met with re- 
verses in a great many other countries. 

These reverses mean, of course, that 
the parallel development toward Ro- 
tary’s common goal in different coun- 
tries has suffered a bad blow, but that 
must never be taken as an excuse for 
us in Sweden to throw our ax in the 
sea and give up the struggle. We have 
no reason at all to do that. On the 
contrary, all of us now have good rea- 
son to work more seriously than ever 
before to develop and strengthen our 
movement in our country. 

As has been said many times, the 
chief aim of our efforts for a time, 
whose length we cannot determine, 
must be our work among our own 
people; and there probably is no one 
who does not realize that our people 
have never needed our movement as 
much as now and that our possibilities 
of serving our country are now greater 
than ever before. I want to close, 
therefore, by expressing the hope that 
during the new year our movement 
will grow in strength and that indi- 
vidual Rotarians will embrace it with 
an even higher degree of the interest 
which it is so well worth. 

In District Governor Gustaf L. 
Munthe’s monthly letter, which is 
printed in the magazine, is an ap- 
peal for further aid to Finland, 
particularly for Finnish children; 
an appeal for books for prisoners 
of war in Germany; a report of an 
intercity meeting of Rotary Clubs 
in the Province of Varmland; an 
announcement of the District Con- 
ference to be held in May; a notice 
that 18 new members were added 
in the District and only six termi- 
nated. 

Quotations are given from some 
of the addresses that have been 
made to Swedish Rotary Clubs. 
For example, at Boras, Rev. Sam. 
Melin expressed the hope that 
Swedish people would see their 
duties and do them, saying: 

Our duty as a people is to guard and 





preserve the heritage which has been 


entrusted to us: our fatherland. It is 
our duty to try to keep our land free 
from hate and bitterness, so that we 
will be fit to spread thoughts of recon 
ciliation and love to the world and 
thereby be a medium in due time for 
establishing a righteous peace in the 
world. 

At Vaxio, Dr. Gunnar Borner, 
1940-41 President of the Club, 
speaking on the theme that West- 
ern civilization may have reached 
the Autumn of its existence, said 
that it may also be Autumn in the 
Rotary world. He said: 

Respect of individual freedom is a 
prerequisite if Rotary is to be able to 
do anything. Rotary is not and cannot 
be a mass movement. Rotary’s most 
important aim is to create better indi- 
viduals who each in their own com- 
munity can work freely for the realiza- 
tion of Rotary’s ideals. ... 

Then he asked, “Is Rotary’s fu- 
ture at stake?” and he answered 
the question himself: 

Perhaps, and perhaps not. It is true 
that Autumn is in many ways a time 
of dissolution and of death. But not 
everything dies and disappears. That 
which is hardy, that which is strong 
and powerful, and that which is sound 
and healthy at the core is not bitten 
by the frost of Autumn—it remains 
and retains its life force. ... It de- 
pends on each and every one of us 
whether Rotary has a healthy core and 
whether Rotary has the capacity to 
survive the cold Autumn which threat- 
ens to break in. 

Thus, though the old days when 
Rotary encircled the Baltic with a 
chain of fine fellowship are gone, 
Rotary is still strong, even grow- 
ing, in parts of the region, and in 
the hands and hearts of men as 
earnest as those quoted here, will 
never die. 
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What LLL Zauught No\ 


By James W. Danner 


Illustrations by Charles Hargens 


JOINED the CCC* a year after leav- 
ing high school because I was broke, out 
of a job, and only partly recovered from 
a nervous breakdown. The CCC, I 
hoped, would provide what the doctor 
had prescribed: ‘freedom from worry, 
regular hours, an outdoor life.” It of- 
fered not only a fighting chance for 
health, but it also paid $30 a month, $25 
of which would go to the support of my 
sister and widowed mother. 

Narrowly, I passed the physical exam- 
ination, and Company 595 of Euclid, 
Ohio, had another scrawny recruit. 

There was more than a trace of sim- 
ilarity between an Army and a CCC 
camp: trim brown barracks set in a 
quadrangle; husky, jostling, bronzed- 
faced boys in dungarees and khaki; 
“Hooks,” the supply sergeant, grinning 
as he handed me pants big enough to 
wrap twice around. “Got only two sizes,” 
he chuckled, “too big and too small, but 
you'll grow into ’em.” 

Staggering under a mountain of bed- 
ding and other duffel, I was led into 
“Furper’s Dugout,” my new home, a 
long, cheerful frame building with cots 

* The Civilian Conservation Corps, eight 
years old last April, has 1,481 camps, has a 
total enrollment of about 275,000 boys and 
men, has graduated 2% million with “a 
scholarship in. work mo gpl It has 
built 45,000 bridges, 6 million erosion check 


dams, planted 2 billion trees—and that is 
only a beginning of its record. It has cost 





2% billion dollars to date. It serves youths 
aged 17 to 23, though 10 percent of its en- 
rollment may be war veterans 





“HEAPS of steaming food were shovelled on.” 
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strung in a double row the length of the 
barracks. Time to fix my bed and then 
a whistle blew for lunch. 

Aluminum mess kits and cups in hand, 
we filed into the mess hall, and heaps of 
steaming food were shovelled on as we 
passed the counter. I scarcely touched 
mine as I watched the boys stow the 
grub away. I had never seen fellows eat 
like this, seconds, thirds, fourths! 

Filing out of the hall, we washed our 
mess kits in cans of boiling water. 
Scratched deep in the bottom of my kit 


‘BOYS would be selected to learn skills.” 


was the inscription: “ ‘Beans’—ChAateau- 
Thierry, 1918.” 

At 12:30 the whistle blew again and 
the men lined up for work. I was as- 
signed to the wall-building crew, and a 
truck carried us out to the work detail, 
a wild ravine in the State park. Tough- 
est crew in camp, the wall-building gang, 
I discovered, and I was the scrawniest 
recruit of the entire outfit! Yet every 
rookie must be initiated—and promptly. 
Back in the barracks the second night 
I climbed into bed hastily. But I didn’t 
stop there. I lit on the floor with a 
thud. The “cruds’” had removed the 
springs. 

The first weeks on work detail remain 
to me still a black void of aching mus- 
cles and the sheer misery of exhaustion. 
The foreman beckoned, “Guess we'll set 
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you to strumming an ‘Trish banjo’ ”"— 








“I WAS assigned to the wall-building crew.” 


there was a glint of humor in his eyes 
I had no idea what an “Irish banjo” was 
but it sounded easy. They handed me a 
shovel! <A roar of laughter went up 
from the crew gathered around to watch 
—my first lesson in the Three-C 
“punk’s” motto: “We can take it.” 

Many times during the next few 
weeks I had cause to think of that mot 
to. Nights I was too tired to eat, and 
sometimes even to sleep. I could barely 
drag myself the 100 yards from work 
truck to bed. But even then there was 
little peace. Then, suddenly, the first 
bitterness of toil had lessened, and I be- 
gan to notice the beauty of the forest, 
around, behind, above us: towering 
maples, oaks, and hemlocks, ghost-gray 
beeches. I began to see what it was that 
we were building, a great wall. Forty 
feet high from foundation it would be 
and 200 feet long. Each stone must be 
laid with care if the wall were to hold 
the hill back and stand secure against 
freshets. When it was finished, a trail 
would be built atop the wall, and this 
wilderness would be opened for soul 
thirsty city dwellers to drink in deep 
with their eyes. I felt for the first time 
since I had been plunged into the de 
pression in 1933 a stirring of pride that 
I, humbly, was helping build something 
worth while. I began to catch the en 
thusiasm I’d sensed in the other boys. 

But wall building was only one phase 
of our work. I learned to love the 
thwack of an ax biting deep, the fresh 
pungency of hemlock chips flying: 
learned to thrill to the cry of “timber” 
as a great tree crashed to the ground 
I learned the rhythm of swinging a 
sledge and a pick, knew the salt taste of 
sweat on my brow. 

However, not all the work was labor. 
30ys with aptitude and interest would 
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"HALF the men in camp were taking classes.” 


be selected to learn such skills as car- 
pentry, tree trimming, truck driving, 
auto mechanics, cooking, or office work. 
Many boys had already secured jobs 
outside on the basis of this experience. 

But back in the barracks, evenings, 
life was pleasant and fascinating. On 
my left perhaps the “Little Mope” would 
be limbering up his mouth organ with 
She'll Be Comin’ ’Round the Mountain. 
Caught by the rhythm, “Jughaid” would 
stamp his feet; a guitar and a banjo 
would join in; ‘“Rubinoff” would saw on 
his fiddle. Next a broomstick would 
pound on the floor, and then “Stahoo” 
would get out his washboard, and with 
thimbles on his fingers would whack out 
wicked rhythm. The music was irresist- 
ible; soon 30 or 40 boys would be gath- 
ered about the players, whistling and 
singing the whole collection of hillbilly 
songs. 

Tiring of this I- could watch “Paul 
Queer” and “Kid Colossus” wrestling 
roughhouse style, tumbling over bunks, 
barracks bags, and boxes. 

Or I could observe “Michelangelo,” on 
the bunk to my right, pencilling some 
promising woodland landscape. He was 
enrolled in an art course that met every 
Tuesday night in the recreation hall. 
He hoped to land a job in a commercial- 
art studio. Half the men in camp, I 
learned, were taking classes in such 
subjects as aeronautics, public speaking, 
typing, and shorthand. 

Not that they were a bunch of book- 
worms—far from it. We had a top- 
notch baseball nine and also a bone- 
breaking football team, and usually two 
nights a week there would be boxing 
bouts in the recreation hall. They even 
conducted dancing classes for us and 
managed a shindig every second week, a 
full and absorbing program—provided 
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you weren't a rookie. Most of the time 
I was too busy being razzed or initiated 
or made the butt of a joke. Fifteen 
hours a day of it. 

Not an easy task at best being a new 
recruit, but it was made worse for me 
because of a painful feeling of physical 
inferiority. They were such a husky lot 
of bruisers. I hadn't half the strength 
of the weakest “punk.” But I dete 
mined then that I would show them yet 
Health and strength, that was my one 
aim. 

I began a series of heroic exercises 
publicly—sucker that I was. This was 
the opportunity the fellows had been 
Like 


gathered 


Waiting for, it seemed. hyenas 


they howled gleefully and 


around to watch. “Step right up, ladeez 
and gentlemen,” bawled “Paul Queer.” 
“See the seventh wonder of the world, 
tne 97-pound weakling who became the 


world’s most perfectly developed man!”’ 


That’s how I was christened the “97 
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“WE HAD a bone-breaking football team.” 


Pound Weakling,” the name that was to 
be dinned into my ears every waking 
moment of the day for months. And 
from that time on, at least 100 times a 
day someone would insist on feeling my 
“magnificent muscle” which was some- 
what the size and consistency of a dis- 
robed oyster. After a week of this, I 
sneaked out of the barracks after dark 
to take my exercises. Half a mile from 
camp, in a hollow log, I cached a collec 
tion of old iron weights. Three nights a 
week, through rain or snow, I stuck to 
Razz me! I would show 


my exercises. 
them yet! 

But there was one bright spot in 
being a rookie—you didn’t stay one for- 
ever. Three months, and a new enroll- 
ment of recruits came in. I was now a 
“vet.” Sweet recompense after an eter- 
nity of hazing. 








It was a sorry-looking collection of 


rookies, lifeless, thin rat-faced products 
gangs 


from the big steel towns and worked 


ot pool halls and street-corne 


slums Each new 


out mining-town 
group was the same at first. Contrasted 


with the “vets,” they looked almost like 


an entirely different race of men. Yet 
almost magically their chests deepened, 
' 


shoulders broadened and became ere 


and the pale listlessness gave place to 


Vital rugged vigor Most men gained 
from ten to 25 pounds within six 
months; some even as much as 40 
pounds in a year—not hard to unde 
stand when you saw them at chow time 


The food was good and there was plent 


of it, steaming hot, the “sort of stuff 
that sticks to your ribs.” No wonde 
we went back for more. 

The change in the rookies wa is 


much in character as in physique. Here 
there was a place for them. They had 
a job to do now It taught them codp- 
eration, responsibility. And living to- 
gether taught them generosity almost to 
a fault, to share and share alike 

Few “punks” had a complete outfit of 
civilian clothes, but if a fellow had a 


heavy date, he would make the rounds 


natty gra\ 


4 


of the camp, borrowing a 


drape-model suit here, tan polo coat 


there, then a “knobby” fedora and a 


flashy vellow tie—all the trimmings. It 


was like having 200 brothers whose 
clothes you might borrow any time fo! 
the asking. 

Some brilliant camp financier even 
partly solved the money problem by the 
phenomenal discovery that by making 
the rounds of the barracks collecting 
“odd” pennies, a dollar or two could be 
scraped together. Many an impovet 
ished “furper” was thus aided on the 
road to romance. 


Appearance makes the man But no 





“I LEFT .. . confident, rugged in health.” 
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less a part in the rebuilding of our 
morale grew from the public’s depend- 
ence upon us. Brush fire or timber 
blaze, they called the CCC. In a blind- 
ing rain one night 30 of us piled out of 
bed and swarmed up the valley to res- 
cue two girls whose car had _ slipped 
halfway over a cliff. No tow truck 
needed. We picked the car up and car- 
ried it back to the road. CCC boys had 
proved their resourcefulness. “Lucky” 
even salvaged two phone numbers! 

By this time the nip of frost was in 
the air. Wild geese vee-ing south pro- 
claimed Winter not far off. Soon the 
first big snow and the roads closed to 
trucks. A three-mile hike to work in 
the mornings, the heady exhilaration of 
clear forest air, singing, shouting, 
marching along, diving or getting 
shoved into snowdrifts, snowball fights. 
Once we surprised three deer in a clump 
of hemlocks. 

Work, and the frozen earth flying like 
stone chips at the impact of pickax. 
Hard labor? We made play of it. Turn- 
about at warming aching hands at a 
blazing log fire. Nights hovered around 
full-bellied red-hot iron stoves, “bull” 
sessions, feats of strength. Mornings, 
up like a shot at the first whistle, slip- 
ping into trousers and shoes white with 
frost, then a dash across the quadrangle 
for a breakfast of flapjacks, bacon, and 
eggs, washed down by scalding coffee. 

Slowly the wall grew, and slowly 
strength and health imperceptibly 
flowed back into my body. Six months 
had passed; I had gained 25 pounds, and 
I had already exchanged my first G.I. 
for a bigger size of clothes. But so far 
as my buddies were concerned, I still 
hadn’t outgrown the ignominious title 
of the “97-Pound Weakling.” 

The wall was nearing completion. 
Only the coping stones to lay. Two 
“punks” were struggling to overturn 
one of the foot-thick slabs. I turned to 
give them a hand, but just then they 
stepped away leaving me with the en- 
tire weight. I strained—lift or have my 
foot crushed—heave! Miraculously the 
rock flopped over. The two “punks” 
stood openmouthed and so did I. From 
then on I was called “Bruiser.” 

Three more months and I was pro- 
moted to the job of assistant leader—$6 
more a month and new responsibilities, 
a crew of 15 to 60 men to handle. New 
problems to solve, resentment of older 
enrollees to overcome. Especially in 
the case of “Monk,” the bully of our 
crew, a sort of ex-officio straw boss by 
right of “sucker-punch” knockouts of 
rookies. From the start he had chal- 
lenged my promotion with half-aside 
threats of “knocking my teeth down my 
throat.” The fellows were beginning to 
talk about it, and when the crew started 
having doubts about a “rated” man’s 
“guts,” you just didn’t stay boss much 
longer. “Monk” had 30 pounds’ weight 
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advantage and four inches in height. 
If I lost, I might as well turn in my 
stripes. 

The issue came a few days later in 
chow line. “The Old Man” had just or- 
dered crowding ahead stopped, and he 
had stationed me to enforce the order. 
No sooner had he gone than “Monk” 
elbowed his way up to the front. 

“Make any report of this and I'll 
smash your face in,” he snarled. 

Fight—or don’t show my face in camp 
again. It was now or never! I stepped 
out of line, fists clenched. Another sec- 
ond, then that hamlike fist would con- 
nect and I would be struggling up from 
the ground. But, oddly, nothing hap- 
pened. The bully’s face had blanched 
and his loose lips had a queasy look. He 
was a bluff. His colors were bright 
canary—yellow and a yard wide! 

At last Spring came, first the grinding 
and cracking of the ice and the roaring 
as it went down the creek, wild geese 
winging north again, squirrels gnawing 
at maple branches to drink the sugary 
sap, the redolent smell of skunk cab- 
bage, carpets of hepaticas and Spring 
beauty. Then the bursting of buds. 

Mud, working ankle deep in _ it, 





stripped to the waist. The good warm 
feel of sun on the skin. Trees to trans- 
plant and trails to build. 

Summer came on with a_ rush. 
Bronzed bodies sweating in the bright 
rays, swims in the river, the good cool- 
ness after toil. In July, “One-Punch” 
and I were selected to go to Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, for a lifesaving course. A 
week’s vacation training and back we 
came to serve as camp lifeguards. None 
of our buddies would drown if we could 
help it. 


We turned the pages of the calend: 
and another Summer was approachir 
I was well and strong and I must lea 
Waving regretfully “So long” to n 
buddies, I turned my back on the can 
that had given me back . . . life. (C¢ 
experience had gained me a lifeguard 
job at a beach for the Summer, and thx 
I’d gamble my new-found health again 
a college education. 

I am now a graduate student at 
large State university, and I feel that | 
learned more of value in a year and a 
half in the CCC than I have in an equal 
period of college. I had enlisted a half 
sick discouraged kid, and I left a man, 
confident, rugged in health and strength 

If I ever have a son, I should like him 
to spend a year in the Civilian Conse: 
vation Corps. I should want him to en 
ter it to learn how to live, to build 
rugged health, to get seasoning and as 
surance, before he enters the business 
world or college life. 

But will the CCC last that long? I do 
not pretend to know—nor, perhaps, does 
anyone else. Depending as it does upon 
annual Congressional appropriation, the 
Corps has no guaranty of long life 
What effect the huge Army training 
plan will have on the CCC is still an- 
other question. Much as it has been 
discussed in the press, the answer to it 
also appears uncertain. 

But of this I am sure: anything that 
lifts a boy out of the dumps of youthful 
despair and sets him up rugged in 
health, trained of hand, and charged 
with a zeal to count—as CCC does— 
won’t suddenly dry up and blow away, 
leaving no trace. Its roots are too deep 
in democracy. 

* * * 


GLOSSARY OF CCC SLANG 


(Note: Much of CCC slang has been 
adopted from the Army; a large portion, 
however, is due to CCC inventiveness. While 
differing from camp to camp somewhat, the 
slang of the various camps is similar in 
flavor.—THE AUTHOR.) 


BLEACHED WorMS—Spaghetti or macaroni. 

CHow—A meal. 

C.0.—Commanding officer of camp. 

C.Q.—Charge of quarters; fellow posted to 
watch camp headquarters. 

Crup—Slovenly, dirty fellow. 

CruMB—Same as above. 

DISHWATER—CoOffee. 

Doc-RoBBER—Fellow who tidies up officer's 
living quarters. 

DouBLE ScruB—Mythical malady supposedly 
attacking cruds and rookies. 

FISHEYES—Tapioca pudding. 

FurpER—A sheik or ladies’ man. 

To Furpe (SOMETHING) Up—To search for 
and procure (as firewood). 

To Go FurPING—To go out on a date. 

GOLDBRICKER——A loafer. 

Go-To-HELL DRAWERS — Knee-length under- 
wear shorts of 1918 vintage. 

G.I.—Government-issued equipment. 

JouHn L’s—Trunks of long Winter under- 
wear. 

KITCHEN Furp—Cook’s helper. 

K.P.—Same as above. 

Mess—A meal. 

MonkKEY JACKET—Summer khaki uniform 


coat. 

O.D.—Olive drab: khaki. 

Punk—Any CCC boy, excepting “rated” 
leaders. 

Rat—A talebearer. 

Ratep MaNn—Enrollee in official leadership 
position. 

Rookire—A recruit. 

Sxac—A homely girl. 

TRAIL FurPER—Nonexistent object for which 
rookies are dispatched on _ wild-goose 
chases. 

THE OLD Man—The company commander. 
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Shocked Fish. Often listeners to fish- 
ermen’s stories are shocked, but now it 
is the fish themselves. And the shock 
is electric. By giving fish in streams an 
electric shock, fishery experts stun them 
so that a fishy census can be taken to 
learn how planted fish thrive. The 
shock is administered with a small por- 
table electric generator which feeds cur- 
rent to a section of the stream curtained 
off by nets. After the fish have been 
counted, they are returned to the water 
and soon are as lively as ever. Of 
course, the counters must be extremely 
careful not to shock themselves. It is 
a job for experts, not amateurs. 


Some Speed. A tiny steel ball sus- 
pended magnetically in a high vacuum 
has been whirled at the stupendous rate 
of 110,000 revolutions a second. That 
compares with ordinary high speeds of 
2,000 to 3,000 revolutions a minute. The 
ultra speed was attained as one of the 
steps that seems now necessary to sepa- 
rate the power producing U-235 from 
ordinary uranium, a process which may 
some day give us atomic power. 


Ultraviolet - Ray Sterilizers. Conta- 
gious diseases need no longer be feared 
by hospitals, where danger of cross in- 
fection between patients has always 
been serious. Ultraviolet lamps are used 
to surround patients suffering from con- 
tagious diseases with a curtain of germ- 
killing rays and thus spread of conta- 
gion is prevented without isolating the 
patients. Similar ultraviolet lamps are 
being used to sterilize hotel rooms after 
guests leave, just in case. 


Fine Iron from Liquids. Placed in a 
pipe circuit carrying liquid, a new mag- 
netic filter readily and completely re- 
moves any particles of iron in the 
stream. Discs of magnetized screens are 
placed in the path of the liquid and 
easily capture particles of iron as small 
as 1/25,000 of an inch. The screens, 
which may be permanently magnetized 
or actuated by electromagnetic coils, 
offer little resistance to flow. The filter 
is used on lubricating or cutting oils and 
on suspensions of fine solids in oil or 
water to remove iron that might score 
bearings or contaminate the product. 


Resinous Type. Synthetic resins are 
again reported as being used in Ger- 
many to replace metal in printing plates 
and type. Each such report. names a 
new resin as serving for this purpose. 
Less attention is given to the many tests 
of various plastics as printing surfaces 
made in the United States from time to 
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time. Rubber, Thiokol (synthetic rub- 
ber), and many other synthetic plastics 
have proved useful for printing, but 
only under special conditions are these 
materials economical. The lighter weight 
of the plastics in some cases offsets 
their higher cost where many plates 
must be mailed. Rubbery materials also 
reduce the labor required in make- 
ready on the press. 


Second Splitter. Extreme accuracy is 
secured with a new timing instrument 
which measures intervals as short as a 
thousandth of a second. Developed pri- 
marily to measure speeds of bullets 
accurately, the new instrument can be 
used to time with extreme precision any 
event capable of providing an electrical 
impulse at its beginning and end. 


Beads on the Highway. To make 
traffic markings on highways shine in 
the dark, a new machine drops spherical 
glass beads into the freshly painted 
stripe. The whole operation is auto- 
matic and the machine sprays paint and 
drops beads as it is drawn along the 
road. First experiments with glass 
beads as headlight reflectors in this way 
are being made in California. 


Lighter Airplane Tires. Rayon is 
used to replace cotton in a new type of 
lightweight tire for heavy transport air- 
planes. The new tire is exceptionally 
strong and the weight it saves repays 
the added cost by saving fuel or allow- 
ing additional plane load. 


More Fish to Market. Latest method 
of increasing America’s food supply is 
to refrigerate fish on the 
fishing boats with ice con- 
taining an antiseptic. The 
problem of a cheap, effec- 
tive antiseptic that can be 
frozen in the ice appears 
now to be solved by the 
use of a chlorine com- 
pound. Substantial im- 
provement is noted in the 
quality of the fish deliv- 
ered by Pacific-coast fish- 
ing boats using the new 
ice experimentally. 


Spraying Metals. A new 
type of gun for spraying 
metal coatings weighs less 
than five pounds and can 
use s2veral different nat- 
ural and manufactured 
gases as fuel. In opera 


tion, a wire of the metal to” ment (right). 


be sprayed is fed through 





a gas flame, which melts the metal and 


throws it as a fine spray against the 
surface to be coated this method pro 
duces metal coating for decorative 0! 


protective purposes 

New Gasoline Process, Essential to 
defense is the production ot high-octane 
gasoline in the huge quantities required 
for air, land, and sea transport. A new 
process in Texas converts low-grade 
petroleum distillates into high-grade 
gasoline through a new catalytic process 
called “hydroforming.” The change 1s 
effected by rearranging the 
within the fuel molecules. The yield 
of high-grade fuel is reported to be 80 


atoms 


percent of the raw material consumed, 
which is considered high 


Coal Purifies Water. Drinking water 
can be made clear, tasteless, and odor 
less by the use of coal from the refuse 
dumps of mines in a process developed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
Sorting of the mine dumps yields coal, 
which can be activated by chemical 
treatment to make it useful as an ab- 


sorbing agent. 


Laborsaving in Tire Manufacture. 
Rubber tires for 1900's automobiles 
cost about $50 each and had an average 
life of 2,000 to 3,000 miles, 
with $13 and 20,000 to 25,000 miles to 


as compared 


day. The improvement has _ resulted 
from the adoption of laborsaving ma- 
chines and scientific compounding of 
rubber. The 36,000 workers in the rub- 
ber industry of 1900 received an average 
wage of $425, but today’s 175,000 em 
ployees are paid an average of $1,600 a 
year. Obviously, science and laborsav- 
ing have profited everyone 


Wool Defined. From now on, “wool” 
means virgin wool that has not been 
used before, according to a recent act 
of Congress. Only a sheep will have 
worn our “wool” suits before we do. 
The difficulty solved by the new law is 
that reused and reprocessed wool lacks 
the wearing quality of virgin wool, but 
buyers of suits cannot tell the differ- 
ence by mere inspection. Now, the pro- 
portion of secondhand wool (if any) 
must be specified on the garment’s label. 


Photo: Westinghouse 





TRACING “tagged” (radioactive) atoms through human 
bodies, plants, and metals is the job of this detector instru- 
Minute quantities of chemical substances 
thus located are amplified by radio tubes in the large box. 
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HERE ARE very few American 
authors more sure of immortality than 
Joel Chandler Harris, the creator of 
Uncle Remus. Uncle Remus is known 
all over the world and in many different 
languages. I have always regretted that 
1 never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Harris, but his friend James Whit- 
comb Riley used to tell me many anec- 
dotes about him and expressed to me his 
own immense admiration for the man, 
as well as for what he wrote. 

Joel Chandler Harris was one of the 
most modest, retiring, unassuming of 
men; those who knew him best said 
that he never seemed aware of his real 
contributions to literature or of the place 
that he held in the minds and hearts 
of hundreds of thousands. Any man 
who can create an immortal character 
will himself be immortal, and it is im- 
possible even to imagine a time in the 
future when Uncle Remus will be for- 
gotten. Therefore, I welcome with de- 
light a new story of the life of Mr. 
Harris, a kind of novelized biography, 
every page of which I find interesting, 
though it is mainly intended for young 
readers. The title is Joel Chandler Har- 
ris (Uncle Remus), Plantation Story- 
teller, by Alvin F. Harlow. This is a 
beautifully printed book of about 275 
pages, copiously illustrated by W. C. 
Mins. The author, Mr. Harlow, was 
born in Missouri of Southern ancestry, 
is the author of a number of books and 
magazine articles, and has been for 
many years deeply interested in the life 
of the creator of Uncle Remus. And 
although, as has been said, the book is 
intended mainly for the young, I do not 
believe there is any adult reader who 
would not be captivated by its charm. 
Furthermore, I do not know of any 
other book that gives a better impres- 
sion of the life and character of Joel 
Chandler Harris.* 

a * a 

The foremost living man in public 
life in the world today is Winston 
Churchill. An excellent biography of 
him by René Kraus appeared last Au- 
tumn; a collection of his speeches called 
Blood, Sweat, and Tears has recently 


* Two active Atlanta, Georgia, Rotarians 
are his sons Joel Chandler, Jr., Past District 
Governor, and Evelyn. 
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About new bo 
and things, 


been published; and here comes a new 
book by Sir George Arthur, with the 
tile Concerning—Winston Spencer 
Churchill, This is a small volume of 
less than 200 pages, but it gives an ex- 
cellent idea of Churchill’s public career 
as a soldier, as a statesman, as a writer, 
and I wish to quote two paragraphs 
from the preface because the pages that 











PLANTATION storyteller: Joel Chandler 
Harris (Uncle Remus), ‘sure of immortality.” 


follow them abundantly prove. their 
truth: 

“Nor is it quite easy to find in the 
pages of history his exact parallel—a 
man equally powerful in spoken word 
as in decisive act; great soldiers have 
often been inarticulate, great statesmen 
have sometimes left but little trace of 
their sometime fame. An able soldier 
before he began to occupy his business 
in the deeper waters of statecraft, no 
one will ever deny Mr. Churchill his 
pinnacle as a great speaker. 

“*All your history,’ wrote a great 
Pro-consul, ‘points to men who have 
spent themselves in the service of their 
country, and to whom full justice has 
not been done until long after they 
themselves have passed away.’ Glitter- 
ing successes have studded a progress 
which has been largely made within 
public gaze, and has never failed to ex- 
cite eager interest; yet it is on his own 
evidence that a great public servant 
vho today has all the world for his 
audience will be more than willing to 
accept all posterity for his critic.” 

The author, a baronet, soldier, and 
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Writer, born in 1860, served in the 
Egyptian campaign in the ‘80s, throug 
the Boer War at the turn of the ce) 
tury, was private secretary to Lo) 
Kitchener in the Great War, served 
the Intelligence Department in Franc« 
and has written many books, including 
his autobiography, which bears the 
modest title Not Worth Reading an 
which was published in 1938. As M: 
Churchill himself is 66 years old, most 
of the books about him, which are sure 
to multiply rapidly, are written by 
younger men. Therefore, it is all the 
more interesting to read this brief biog 
raphy by an octogenarian who knows 
him intimately, who is himself a man 
of action, and who writes about him as 
one who has seen him grow from boy- 
hood to manhood and reach his present 
commanding position in the world. That 
is to say, in reading this book we get 
a view of the character of Churchill the 
man that could not be given to us by 
a younger writer, no matter how bril 
liant he might be. 
% * * 

It is a pleasure to say a good word 
for a new and exciting book by a Pitts- 
burg, California, Rotarian and forme) 
member of the Rotary Club of Suva, 
Fiji Islands, Dr. S. M. Lambert, called 
A Yankee Doctor in Paradise. During 
the last ten years there have been a 
very large number of books by physi- 
cians. It seems as if many overworked 
physicians and surgeons had suddenly 
become articulate. I haven’t kept any 
record, but I think in the few years that 
have elapsed since Dr. Victor Heiser 
produced An American Doctor's Odys- 
sey, there have been a large number of 
autobiographies of physicians; and it 
was Dr. Heiser himself who sent Dr. 
Lambert to the South Seas. 

It seems that in 1920 the Rockefeller 
Foundation wanted a man to study the 
terrible disease of hookworm; and as 
even the most serious subject may have 
its comic aspect, I shall never forget 
the typographical error that I saw in 
a university periodical when it was an- 
novnced that Mr. Rockefeller had given 
a inil.ion dollars for the destruction of 
the bookworm, which caused a tremen- 
dous fluttering in many academic cir- 
cles. However that may be, Dr. Lam- 
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bert for 20 years travelled through the 
South Pacific Islands, probably visiting 
more Islands than any other physician 
and working for the health of the na- 
tives. He went places where no white 
man had ever been and was called 
“The Man with a Million Patients.” 

It is stated on the jacket of this book 
that hookworm was destroying “whole 
native nations and leaving a trail of 
ehastly epidemics in its wake.” But after 
18 vears of his visits to innumerable 
places it is said that in 1938 “hookworm 
in the South Pacific was not even men- 
tioned in the reports of the Founda- 
tion.” 

We might paraphrase a famous state- 
ment by Winston Churchill, who alluded 
to the fact that there had never been 
a war where so many people owed so 
much to so few (meaning the airmen), 
by saying that rarely in the history of 
the world has there been an instance 
where so many people have owed their 
health and their lives to one man, as in 
the case of the Oceanic natives and Dr. 
Lambert. One of the most remarkable 
things about the book is the high spirit 
in which it is written. Dr. Lambert 
seems to have enjoyed these perilous 
journeys in the Tropics enormously. 
From beginning to end the book is 
salted with humor, and indeed without 
conceit he must look back on his career 
with profound satisfaction. The last 
three sentences of the preface were writ- 
ten in California, where Dr. Lambert is 
now living. “With Dr. Heiser I have 
tramped over Fiji and Samoa, agreeing 
or disagreeing on various questions of 
tropical health. Once or twice he turned 
to me and asked, ‘Lambert, why don’t 
you write a book?’ Well, this is the 
book.” 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is the one called “I 
Say It in Pidgin,” for 
he learned the pidgin 
English thoroughly in 
order to be able to talk 
with the Island na- 
tives and to give lec- 
tures. And when he 
gave his hookworm 
lecture in pidgin Eng- 
lish for the first time, 
“When at last I had finished, I heard 
the frightened sigh that fluttered 
through my audience. A heavy load 
seemed to fall from my shoulders. I 
had said it in pidgin, I had made them 
understand!” He gave this lecture hun- 
dreds of times to natives in the Islands, 
and when he returned to New York in 
1922, he gave a demonstration of it to 
the Rockefeller Foundation. I wish I 
could have heard him, for it was prob- 
ably one of the most sidesplitting lec- 
tures ever given to a very serious audi- 
ence. The late Dr. George E. Vincent 
asked him to give this hookworm lec- 
ture to the group of scientific men, and 
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it became what the author calls “a com- 
edyv success.” And he says, “When I 
came to the part that described Mr. 
Rockefeller . 
hadn’t smiled for years had to be held 


solemn scientists who 


up to keep them from falling into the 
aisles.” The paragraph about John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., is as follows (the 
senake is the hookworm): 

“Master belonga me him make im al- 
together kerosene, him make im alto- 
gether benzine. Now he old feller. He 
got im plenty too much belong money. 
Money belong him allesame dirt. Now 
he old feller, close up him he die finish 
He look about. Him he tink, ‘Me like 
make im one feller something, he good 
feller belong altogether boy he buy im 
kerosene belonga me.’ Now Gubment 
(Government) he talk along master be- 
longa me. Master belonga me him he 
talk, ‘You, you go killim altogether 
senake belong bell’ belong boy belong 
island.’ ” 

Here’s a matter that does not particu- 
larly concern the author and yet is of 
I note that he was born 
York. The only 


interest to me. 
in Ellenville, New 
other man I ever heard of who was 
born in Ellenville was my beloved col- 
league on the faculty of Yale University 
in the ’90s, Judson Dutcher, instructor 
in mathematics. He actually made 
mathematics so interesting that he was 
one of the most popular teachers on the 
whole Yale faculty. After resigning 
from Yale he taught for a time at the 
Taft School and then disappeared. All 
attempts to find out anything about him 
have proved unavailing. 

* * * 

One of the most important and inter- 
esting books of the year is The Soong 
Sisters, by Emily Hahn. It does not 
seem an exaggeration to call them the 
three greatest women in China. They 
were educated at Wesleyan College for 
Women in Georgia, and one of them 
also studied at Wellesley. Their father, 
with whom the first part of the book 
is concerned, was an extraordinary per- 
sonality, and the chapter on “Charlie 
Soong’s Family” is one of the best writ- 
ten in the book. 

These three Chinese girls not only 
exert an immense influence in. China, 
but also we might call one of them an 
extreme conservative, another one oc- 
cupying a central position between 
conservative and radical, and the third 
a Communist. They were not only very 
popular when they were undergradu- 
ates in America and when they returned 
to China, but also each one of them 
has had an extraordinary career. They 
were originally called, respectively, 
Eling, Chingling, and Mayling. One of 
them is now the wife of the Generalis- 
simo of China and as Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek is regarded as the first lady 
of the vast country. Another one is the 
wife of the Finance Minister of China, 
and as Madame Kung she represents the 





most powerful commercial class. The 
third is the widow of the man whos 
name is probably better known outside 
of China than any other individual, Sun 
Yat-Sen, the Communist 


book tells us, the three of them repre 


Thus, as this 


sent the three greatest divisions of pub 
lic opinion and consequent action in 
China. The photographs that illustrate 
the book are particularly interesting 
and the frontispiece represents these 
three beautiful Chinese women in a 


Photo: Skvirsky 








BIOGRAPHER: Emily Hahn, who tells of Chi- 
na’s three Soong sisters with “great skill.’ 


dugout under rock cliffs where the, 
have sought protection from Japanese 
I do not know of any biograpl 
never have 


bombs. 
ical history like this. I 
heard of three sisters who have played 
such important parts in public life 

The author, Emily Hahn, who knows 
China well, has written her book with 
great skill, and it seems to illustrate the 
familiar saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction, for no one could believe 
that three Chinese babies in one family 
could possibly have had such amazing 
experiences on opposite sides of the 
world’s surface, and in one of the most 
exciting periods of the world’s history 

Miss Hahn is, it will interest readers 
to know, a sister of Mannel Hahn, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, a Past Rotary Dis 
trict Governor, and now a member of 


the staff of THE Rorarian. 
» * 


I make a suggestion to my readers 
that we organize a 
Murder Club. I should like to have the 
cooperation of the readers of this mag 
azine. 
would have to read at least two detec- 
tive stories or two murder mysteries 
every month and to write a brief note 
to the Editor of THe Rorarian stating 
what he or she regards as the best mur- 
der story recently read. Then we could 
print a list of our readers’ favorites. 

7 « + 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus 

Plantation Storyteller. Alvin F. Harlow. Jul 
ian Messner. $2.50.—Concerning—Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Sir George Arthur. H 
C. Kinsey. $2 (also by Ryerson Press in 
Canada).—A Yankee Doctor in Paradise Ss 
M. Lambert. Little, Brown. $3.—The Soong 
Sisters. Emily Hahn. Doubleday, Doran. $3 
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As Rotary camps for 
many 
for a 


Hey, Skin-nay! 
It's Camp Timel! Children in 
lands open 
new season, let’s look at the record of 
last year—in part, at least: Members of 
the JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, Rotary 
Club visited the lads’ hostels and sup- 
plied recreational needs for the train- 
Despite the 
Rotary 


ing home for cripples. 
war, the HOBART, AUSTRALIA, 
Club opened Taroona Camp, on which 
£1,000. “Rex 
Lake Camp,” sponsored by the AKRON, 
Onto, Rotary Club, cared for 155 crip- 
pled children last season . The Ro- 
tary Club of PAOLI-MALVERN-BERWYN, 
Pa., sent six boys to a camp. 

The MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Rotary Club 
sent 110 boys to camps operated by the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Boy Scouts. ... The 
Bay City, Micu., Rotary Club sent 52 
children to camp for two 
weeks HORNELL, N. Y., has a camp 
open nine weeks each season which ac- 
commodates 100 boys. The Rotary Club 
furnishes the camp, a nurse, play di- 
rector, and meals. 

The Rotary Club of ALHAMBRA, CALIF., 

sent 50 girls to a mountain camp. 
The Vancouver, B. C., CANADA, Rotary 
Club sends underprivileged boys to a 
Boy Scout camp... . Not a camp, but 
a ship for the Sea Scouts is the work 
of the Rotary Club of SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIF. 


it has spent nearly 


crippled 


Beggar Problems “As old as the Or- 


Vex Eastern Clubs iemt” students say 
of the problem of 


beggars in the streets. But Rotary 


Clubs, newer by far, are doing some- 
thing about it. The Amritsar, INDIA, 
Rotary Club has undertaken the build- 
ing of a poorhouse so that beggars will 





Clubs 







The SHANG- 
HAI, CHINA, Rotary Club has built huts 
to house 1,200 beggars, and the Salva- 
tion Army will administer them with 
funds from the local municipal council. 


be taken from the streets. 


Helping Hands The Rotary Club of 
for Young and Old TAMPICO, Mexico, is 

helping to support 
the Fray Andrés de Olmos Asylum. Re- 
cently it gave a dinner for all resi- 
dents, and distributed clothes and bed- 
ding. A check-up of 20 boys sent 
to a camp by the Rotary Club of Bris- 
BANE, AUSTRALIA, revealed that six were 
orphans, six had fathers on relief, four 
had been recommended by playgrounds 
superintendent, two had no blankets, 
one had never been on a train, and one 
had never seen the ocean. 


The Rotary Club of 
Hart, MICH., “baby” 
Club of the 15lst 
District, provided a baby incubator for 
the local hospital—thereby “proving 
they had outgrown any need for one 
themselves.” 


Like Calls 
unto Like 


‘Proud That Dad Rotary is part of 


Is a Rotarian’ family life in Gon- 
ZALES, TEX., for fol- 


lowing a ladies’ night and a masquerade 
party and dance, the Rotary Club 
spokesman says: “Next month we are 
going to have a family party to which 
Rotarians will bring the children. We 
want our children to be proud that Dad 
is a Rotarian!” 


Clubs ‘Down Under’The NaApigeR, NEW 


Study 2nd Object ZEALAND, Rotary 
Club has arranged a 


definite program of visits to industrial 





COMES Summer, and the Franklin, Ky., Rotary Club moves its meetings to near-by Steele's 
Cave, where in an even 60° temperature it feasts on fried chicken, Southern style, The 
cave is on property of the Rotary Scout Camp, reserved for Boy Scouts and Rotarians. 


~ 
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concerns of the town to see the pro 
esses of industry and study labor re 
lations. ... At the Rotary Club of 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND, regular forui 
meetings for the discussion of Voca 
tional Service are held to stimulat: 
“high ethical standards in business an 
professions.” ...A_ series of Voca 
tional Service meetings has been hek 
by the SyDNEy, AUSTRALIA, Rotary Clul 
together with near-by Clubs, at whic! 
panel discussions of employer-employe: 
relationships, business relationships be 
tween buyer and seller, competitive a 
tivities, trade associations, professional 
etiquette, and similar problems wer 
discussed. 


A history of PAVILION 
Town's History N. Y., compiled by 

the local Rotary 
Club, is being published in installments 
in the local newspaper so every citizen 
of the town may have a copy. 


Club Compiles 


Scout Leaders When the Upper 
Cumberland, Ky., 


Guests of Clubs . 
Area Boy Scout 


Council met in PINEVILLE, Ky., recently, 
it was found that all the members of 
the Council were either Rotarians or 
Kiwanians, so the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs of PINEVILLE held a joint meeting 
in their honor. 


A fashion show, 
which netted $70 for 
“war purposes,” is 
only one of the recent activities of the 
Rotary Club of HANoveER, ONT., CANADA 
In addition, the Club has subscribed 
$100 to the war service fund, taken an 
active part in the war savings cam- 
paign, and presented modern hospital 
beds for two wards of the local hospital 
as well as a ventilating system for the 
kitchen. 


Fashion Show 
Aids War Victims 


Here are a few serv- 
ices in various fields 
which Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians are cheerfully perform- 
ing: 

Innumerable Rotarians in the United 
States are serving on induction boards 
in connection with the Selective Service 
Act. .. . The Rotary Club of Hopkins, 
MINN., operates a citizenship class for 
aliens working for their citizenship 
papers. 

The NEw York, N. Y., Rotary Club has 
donated $11,400 for the Boys’ Welfare 
Club building in Harlem, the Negro dis- 
trict. ... The PENN YAN and PorTspAm, 
N. Y., Rotary Clubs both pay for tonsil 
operations for children who cannot af- 
ford the cost—probably more appre- 
ciated by the parents than the children! 

Many Rotary Clubs in the United 


Whither Is 
Rotary Going? 
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States are gathering clothes for Britain's 
bombed people, either through the Sal- 
vation Army or the newer special organ- 
izations for this purpose. .. . The ELKo, 
Nev., Rotary Club made it possible for 
five underprivileged children to go toa 
camp operated by the WPA... . The 
reANECK, N. J., Rotary Club sent ten 
boys to camp—and many other Clubs 
lid similarly. 

WaBasH, INpD., Rotarians collect mag- 
azines for shut-ins. . . . Clubs in Ohio 
collect sales-tax receipts, on which there 
is a refund, for crippled-children relief. 

. Through the cooperation of a TULSA 
Rotarian, neckties from the members of 
the TuLsa, OKLA., Rotary Club are 
cleaned and pressed for boys at the 
Boys’ Home. . . . At the Boy Scout show 
in Houston, TEx., there was a special sec- 
tion for photos by Rotarians! 





Hobby Fair Too 50 great was the suc- 
Successful! cess of the annual 

hobby fair of the 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Rotary Club that many 
others in factories, schools, and churches 
followed—so the Club discontinued its 
fair, believing it had served the pur- 
pose well. To Rotary Clubs desirous of 
initiating such a program, CINCINNATI 
Rotarians offer literature on how to or- 
ganize and conduct the venture. 


Swiss Clubs to The Rotary Clubs of 


Shelter Children Switzerland, on _ in- 
itial action of the 


Rotary Club of GeENEvA, have under- 
taken to open Summer camps in exist- 
ing holiday colonies where enfeebled 
tots from Belgium and France may 
spend the Summer. “The Rotarian ideal 
of humanity must be maintained by 
serving innocent victims of man’s fol- 
ly,” cabled then District Governor H. W. 
De Salis, of St. Moritz, SWITZERLAND, ask- 
ing for aid for this project. 


Mississippians Following an initial 
Aid British gift of $200 sent di- 


rect to Rotary Dis- 
trict Representative T. H. Rose, of Bir- 
MINGHAM, ENGLAND, to be used as he saw 
need, the Rotary Club of Jackson, MIss., 
has cabled an additional $569 for fur- 
ther use. 


Who Says Fourth The presence of war 
Object Is Dead? seems to increase, 
rather than dampen, 
International Service activities of Ro- 
tary Clubs. For example: The Rotary 
Club of AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, has 
sent reports on British évacué children 
near-by to Rotary Clubs in England 
nearest their home, so that personal 
reports can be given to the parents. 
The weekly bulletin of the Me - 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club carries 
a weekly feature of “International 
Notes,” giving writeups on famous men 
of various lands. ...The GEELONG, 
AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club sends weekly 
letters to Rotary Clubs of other nations 
which have been toasted at its weekly 
meetings, and at Christmas sends gifts 
of Australian magazines, with covering 
letters, to va: ious overseas Clubs. 
“There still remains an activity,” re- 
ports the Rotary Club of ALBuRy, Aus- 
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“ABSOLUTELY the last word in canteens,’ was the verdict of all who have seen the two 
presented to the city of Nottingham, England, by the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa. Here 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriff, and aldermen, in chains of office, are shown accepting the gift 








THE INTERIOR of a mobile kitchen or canteen presented by the Rotary Club of Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, to be sent wherever needed most in the bombed areas of England. Within 14 minutes 
the members pledged enough funds to buy this equipment and a large supply of food. 


Photo: Belfast Telegraph reproduced from Rotary Service 











BELFAST, North Ireland, Rotarians and guests were “typed” for a “blood bank” for pos- 
sible transfusion needs preceding a regular meeting. It took two minutes for each test, 
and though 22 Rotarians and 14 guests submitted to the “sampling,” the staff of the In- 
stitute of Pathology completed the work in plenty of time for the regular luncheon program. 
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FIVE Eagle Scouts of Sanford, Fla., were the 
recent guests of honor of the Rotary Club. 





TUCSON, Ariz., Rotarians enjoyed this parlor 
trained horse and ‘his rider recently—but 
particularly they enjoyed the pretty “dudes.” 








TO FEED hot lunches to any needy child, Ro- 
tarians of Lebanon, Mo., tilled eight acres 
of community garden last Summer, and with 
their wives and WPA helpers operated 
a miniature conning plant all Fall. The 
result: almost 6,000 quarts of canned food 
(some of it shown above), 14 barrels of pick- 
les and one of “kraut,’’ and 1,200 pounds of 
fresh staples stored for the Winter's lunches. 
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rRALIA, “that of bringing to members, 
through guest speakers, such informa- 
tion as will enable us each in our own 
way to make some worthy contribution 
to an understanding of events as they 
occur, and an approach to the peace 
without the inveterate hate which char- 
acterized the attitude of both public 
and peacemakers of 1919.” 


The 25th Annual Ro- 
tary International 
Telegraphic Bowling 
Tournament attracted 67 entries, and 
FREMONT, OHIO, With 3,133 pins, emerged 
the winner. PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y., with 
3,100, was second; BUFFALO, N. Y., 2,967, 
third; Rocuester, N. Y., 2,869, fourth; 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 2,853, fifth. The high- 
10 prize went to Rotarian Kenneth Lar- 
rance, of INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; high-30, to 
Clarence Abendroth, a member of the 
Rotary Club of SHEBOYGAN, Wis. An 
interesting side light was the fact that 
Oscar P. Wodack, tournament manager 
of the Cuicaco, ILL., team, was unable to 
participate, only the second time he has 
missed in the 25 years of the tourna- 
ment. The Rotary Club of KAnsaAs City, 
Mo., handled the arrangements for the 
competition. 


67 Clubs Bow! 
by Telegraph 


When the Rotary 
Club of ONTARIO, 
CALIF., wanted to cel- 
ebrate fathers-and-sons’ day with a cam- 
paign for defense savings bonds, the 
rigid rules of the post office required 
cash, no check. So Past President Crom- 
bie (lower-case) Allen, who was apply- 
ing for a supply of defense stamps to be 
sold to the Club, went to the bank and 
came back with 3,000 pennies. Every 
member of the Club purchased a de- 
fense-stamp album with two stamps af- 
fixed, and those with sons passed them 
on to the younger generation. 


Pile o' Pennies 
Promotes Defense 


Two-thirds of the 
members of the 
JONESBORO, ARK., Ro- 
tary Club like ASCAP music on their 
radios. Three-fourths of the members 
have been up in an airplane. Sixty per- 
cent had read their latest copy of THE 
RoTaRiaAn. These and many other in- 
teresting facts were revealed in a poll 
taken of the members at a program 
which proved of unusual interest. 


Club Poll Reveals 
the Unexpected 


The report of the 
British Committee 
on Rotary Interna- 
tional Funds for Rotary Relief shows 
where some of the money you contrib- 
ute goes. Two refugees from Continen- 
tal Rotary Clubs, who arrived without 
means, have been given funds on which 
to live. A florist in evacuated territory 
was helped to meet pressing obligations 
while reéstablishing himself. Other 
services include a loan to a refugee Ro- 
tarian, who has enlisted in the R.A.F.; 
relief for a 68-year-old Rotarian whose 
retirement income has been cut in half; 
financial aid for the family of a Rotarian 
ill from war conditions; aid for the 
widow of a Rotarian whose house was 
destroyed “by enemy action”; aid to the 
impoverished daughter of a Czech Ro- 


London Reports 
on Relief Grants 





tarian; and relief of a Rotarian cl 
man who stays on though most of 
congregation have left a battered co 
town. These are only a few of the m: 
cases reported, and the need is incr: 
ing. 


Coffee to Finland Learning that cot 
Brings $4 a Pound W@S scarce in F 
land, the Rota 
Club of PLYMouTH, MICcH., sent 60 pow 
to the Rotary Club of HELsINKI-HELs! 
FORS, FINLAND. The Finnish Club, ho 
ever, did not use it, but got permissi: 
to sell it, and at auction it raised $4 
pound, or $240, which it applied to t) 
funds of the new children’s hospital ; 
Suomussalmi. The hospital was starté 
with the Club’s original gift of $4,000 








THIS COMMUNITY building at Victoria, Va.. 
was sponsored by the Rotary Club and made 
a reality by the gifts of the Club President 


DENVER, COLo., Ro- 
tarians have been 
asked to donate new 
razor blades to be sent to Britain, where 
there is a reported shortage. . . . The 
R. A. F. received a portable motion-pic 
ture projector from the Rotary Club of 
Worksop, ENGLAND. Sale of scrap 
metal collected by the Rotary Club of 
BAIRNSDALE, AUSTRALIA, netted £40 for 
war-relief funds. ... The Burwoop, Avs- 
TRALIA, Rotary Club gave £10 for the 
WEsTtT MAITLAND Rotary Club’s “Rotary 
Hall” for entertaining soldiers. A like 
sum was appropriated for wood to make 
chairs for soldiers and 100 guineas was 
contributed to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 

The CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, Ro- 
tary Club has appointed a Fighting 
Service Committee to handle the enter- 
tainment of men with the armed forces. 
... The Rotary Club of WOLVERHAMPTON, 
ENGLAND, sent fruit, vegetables, and car- 
pets to the Toc H_ hostel, which has 
served more than 10,000 servicemen. . . . 
The new Rotary Club of BRAKPAN, 
SoutH Arrica, has undertaken to look 
after the dependents of men at the 
front, and has made a general survey 
of the requirements of the social serv- 
ices in its township. 

The Rotary Club of TurKku-Aso, FIn- 
LAND, gave 5,000 Finmarks to the local 
settlement organization, and the He - 
SINKI-HELSINGFORS Rotary Club donated 
20,000 Finmarks to aid the Boy Scouts. 
... In the past six months the DurBAN, 
SouTtH AFrRica, Rotary Club has assisted 
in meeting and settling over 2,000 
évacuée women and children from the 
Nea’ and Middle East. More than 
100,000 rupees were raised by a war- 
relief carnival, “London Calling,” by the 
Rotary Club of CoLomso, CEYLON. 

Canadian soldiers in England were en- 
tertained over a recent week-end by the 
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World at War 
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»otarians of HOLMFIRTH, ENGLAND. 
he NarroBI, KenyA, Rotary Club sent 
2) one-pound packets of tea for distri- 
tion in Rotary District 13 (London 
id vicinity). LAHORE, INDIA, Ro- 
ians presented a play to raise funds 
- war planes. . . . The Rotary Club of 
‘ORTLAND, ME., is arranging entertain- 
ent for the crews of ships in port.... 
.e DUMFRIES, SCOTLAND, Rotary Club 
expects to entertain 300 soldiers every 
Sunday at tea and a concert. . The 
\est BROMWICH, ENGLAND, Rotary Club 
is sending monthly parcels to all pris- 
oners of war from that locality who 
have no family to perform this service. 


—} 


‘Something New Thus the members 
of the Rotary Club 


t! 
and Differen of HarTForpD, WIs., 


heralded the canned-food dinner to 
which they invited their wives. Every 
tem served was canned goods produced 
in the State. ... The annual rural-urban 
meeting of the CarRoLL, Iowa, Rotary 
Club featured Clifford V. Gregory, asso- 
ciate publisher of Wallace’s Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, as speaker. Each Ro- 
tarian played host to a farmer guest. 


Thinking Ahead is 
the title of a study 
of federation as a 
plan for lasting peace, made by the 
International Service Committee of the 
Rotary Club of NorTHWICH, ENGLAND. 
Copies of it are available for one shilling 
and twopence from the publisher, C. E. 
Hall & Son, 58 High St., NortTHwIcu, 
ENGLAND. For those who read the de- 
bate on Union Now? (THE ROTARIAN, 
October, 1940), this will form an excel- 
lent further stimulant. 


British Club Is 
‘Thinking Ahead’ 


To increase produc- 
tion of premium 
bacon hogs, the Ro- 
tary Club of Woopstock, N. B., CANADA, 
has offered a silver trophy to be pre- 
sented to the farmer in the county “who 
has attained the highest efficiency in 
raising, feeding, finishing, and market- 
ing bacon hogs.” When won three years, 
not necessarily in succession, by any 
one man, it becomes his, but annual win- 
ners receive miniatures of the trophy. 


Canadians Want 
Better Bacon 


Borrowed Toys KAUFMAN, TEx., has 


Mean Juvenile Joys slightly more than 
2,000 people, but the 


local Rotary Club’s Toy Loan Center has 
239 borrowers listed and an average of 
150 loans each week. Unique is the 
provision that any girl can “adopt” a 
doll after a six-week “probation,” dur- 
ing which she makes clothes for the 
doll and brings it in for inspection, to 
prove she will make a good mother. 


The 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding 
of the Rotary Club 
of Havana, Cusa, which was also the 
25th birthday of Rotary in Ibero-Amer- 
ica, was celebrated by an intercity meet- 
ing in which all Clubs of the 25th Dis- 
trict (Cuba) were represented. 

ORANGE, N. J.; LANSING, MiIcH.; OTTUMWaA, 
lowa; OKMULGEE, OKLA.; and Fort Wr1- 
LIAM, OnT., CANADA, also had silver-an- 


Birthday Cheer 
for Many Here 
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niversary celebrations. . The Rotary 
Club of Las Vecas, N. MEx., reached its 
“majority” with 21 years of service... . 
Welcome to the ranks of Rotary are the 
following new Clubs: Villa Alemana, 
Chile; Jundiahy, Brazil; Hermiston, 
Oreg.; Reynosa, Mexico; Petersburg, 
Alaska; Lecompte, La.; Zachary, La.; 
Chagrin Valley, Ohio; Coronel Pringles, 
Argentina; St. Matthews, Ky.; Piec- 
mont, Mo.; Boulder, Mont.: Lawson, 
Mo.; Aylmer, Que., Canada; Sweet 
Home, Oreg.; and Jaffna, Ceylon. 


More than 500 chil- 
dren took part in the 
annual  FEaster-egg 
hunt of the SALAMANCA, N. Y., Rotary 
Club. Mixed in with the 720 eggs were 
100 prizes. 


This Egg Hunt 
Lays No ‘Eggs’! 


International Serv- 
ice was _ personified 
recently at a meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., at which representatives of 51 na- 
tionalities were present. 


Folk of 51 Lands 
Eat Together 


The Rotary Club of 
FIGUEIRA DA Foz, 
PORTUGAL, has found 
new means of service since the town 
has been a center for refugees coming 
from France. Over 800 adults and 100 
children of eight nationalities have 
passed through or settled more or less 
temporarily in the town. Included were 
three Polish Rotarians and one French 
Rotarian and the wife of a member of 
the Rotary Club of NEw York, N. Y. 
The Rotary Club does not attempt to aid 
financially, but two members give free 
medical assistance. In addition, the 
Club has found homes for various na- 
tional aid committees and has provided 
homes for about six refugee families, 
including that of one of the Polish Ro- 
tarians. The Administrative Advisor of 
Rotary International in Portugal, Er- 
mete Pires, reports that, although no 
Statistical report can be given because 
of the vast scope of the work, the Fic- 
UEIRA DA Foz Rotary Club is constantly 
receiving letters from those aided. 


Portuguese Club 
Serves Refugees 





PROFITS from an Institute of Understanding 
enabled the Rotary Club of Martinsville, Va., 
to start a fund to purchase this iron lung. 





SOME of the hospital equipment for the Red 
Cross manufactured by the Hobart, Tasma 
nia, Rotary Club as part of its war effort. 








SYMBOL of freedom and assembly, this 
Liberty Bell replica was unveiled at the 2lst 
anniversary of the Laredo, Tex., Rotary Club. 





ROTARIANS of Cranbrook, B. C., Canada, staged a minstrel show for local war purposes 
and Community Service activities, and also at neighboring Kimberley for the Red Cross fund 
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§ 0 Bossie! When CHARLEs N. CLoT- 
FELTER, editor of the Marietta, Ga., Rota- 
light, opined in his columns that he was 
quite some shakes at taking milk from 
cows, JOEL C. HArRIs, Past District Gov- 
ernor and editor of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Rotary in Atlanta, asserted that cows 
“give” milk and you don’t have to “take” 
it. Such words are fightin’ words to 
Georgians, so the issue was settled in 
lacteal combat before representatives of 
the entire 165th District at the annual 
Conference in Augusta. To the surprise 
of all (including the cows), “CIty 
SLICKER JAKE” won over “COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN CHARLIE” (see cut below). 


Authors. Two members of the former 
Rotary Club of Tokyo, Japan, have re- 
cently published books approaching the 
same problem from opposite ends. _ S. 
SHEBA, for some years Secretary to the 
Advisory Committee of the now dis- 
banded Rotary Districts of Japan, has 
published (in Japanese) America, the 
Dollar Land, explaining the United 
States to his countrymen. Behind the 
Rising Sun, by JAMES R. YounG (Double- 
day, Doran, $3), explains Nippon to 
Americans. Both authors are news- 
papermen. 

Formerly a member of the Suva, Fiji 
Islands, Rotary Club, Dr. S. M. LAMBERT, 
whose A Yankee Doctor in Paradise is 
reviewed by “BILLy” PHELPs in this 
issue (page 52), is now a member of the 
Rotary Club of Pittsburg, Calif. 
HARPER GARCIA SMYTH, a member of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club, has just 
published Let's Adventure in Person- 
ality (The Tower Press, Cleveland, $2). 

A labor of love, research, and pa- 
tience has resulted in The First Twenty- 
Five Years, a history of Rotary at La- 
fayette (Ind.) and Purdue, by CLuB SEc- 
RETARY LLoyD W. JOSSELYN. 

A book for children, Here Comes the 
Circus (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), which 
will interest circus-minded older folks 
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as well, is the work of ROTARIAN HORACE 
S. Moses, of Huntsville, Ala... . HumM- 
ORIST LAURENCE MCKINNEY, whose People 
of Note and Garden Clubs and Spades 
have delighted so many, is a member of 
the Albany, N. Y., Rotary Club. 


Rotarians in Congress. To your list 
of Rotarian members of the Congress of 
the United States of America, add the 
name of REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES R. 
RoBErRTSON, of Bismarck, No. Dak., who 
was an active member until he departed 
for Washington and who is now an hon- 
orary member at Bismarck. 


Gifts for Visitors. The visitor to the 
Rotary Club of McAllen, Tex., who has 
travelled the greatest distance to “make 
up” is, each week, awarded a Rotary 
souvenir pencil. So far the shortest 
distance to win has been 1,500 miles. 


Honors. All Rotarians in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States were invited to a Ro- 
tary luncheon in Washington, D. C., at 
which time the Rotary Club of Cleve- 
land presented a plaque to SENATOR 
HAROLD H. BurTON, an honorary member 
of the Cleveland Club. ... FREDERICK H. 
MUELLER, of Grand Rapids, Mich., a Past 
Rotary District Governor, is the new 
president of his city’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. .. . HARRISON E. Howe, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a Past International Direc- 
tor, is serving as chairman of the 
Chemicals Group, Priorities Division, of 
the Office of Production Management. 

The “Old-Timers’ Scroll” of honor of 
the Atlanta, Ga., Rotary Club was pre- 
sented recently to W. R. C. SMITH, Presi- 
dent of the Club in 1918-19 and a Past 
Rotary District Governor and interna- 
tional Committee member... . Dr. CLAy- 
BROOK COTTINGHAM, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alexandria, La., Rotary 
Club and a Past District Governor 
and international Committee member, 
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has been named president of the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at 
ton. . . . The Associated Cooperag: 
dustries of America, Inc., has bee: 
der the guidance of LESLIE E. Bry 

a member of the Clarksville, Ark 
tary Club, as its president this year 
For the third time, Roy A. PALMEp jg 
President of a Rotary Club, having | 
elected to that post by the Rotary «| 

of Ottawa, Ill. He had _ previo 
served twice as President of the Tuscola, 
Ill., Club. 

Because of his health, ROTARIAN Nor 
MAN SOMMERVILLE, Of Toronto, Ont., ( 
ada, has resigned as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society and chairman of the 
Central Council—both of which offices 
he held for 11 years. He will continue 
to serve the Society as honorary na 
tional counsel. A resolution adopted by 
the Central Council on his retireme 
recognizes “his invaluable services 
his successful leadership during the long 
economic depression of the ’30s, and the 
inspiring direction of affairs which he 
has given to the organization ever since 
the inception of the war.” RoTArRIAn 
SOMMERVILLE has served as member of 
many of Rotary’s international Com- 
mittees and at the Havana Convention 
in 1940 was Chairman of the Council on 
Legislation. 


Recordkeeper. Probably no Rotary 
Club can boast a finer set of records 
than Battle Creek, Mich. For 25 years 
SECRETARY FRED W. GAGE has kept a full 
typewritten report of every meeting, 
along with photos and clippings. SEcrE 
TARY GAGE is a printer, so it comes 
naturally to him to have each year's 
records handsomely bound. Not only 
Rotarians but also other townspeople 
frequently refer to these already valu 
able historical volumes. 


On the Air. Convention-goers may re 
new their joys and stay-at-homes take 
part in them through the radio broad 
casts of Dk. RAYMOND GREGG, of the Estes 
Park, Colo., Rotary Club, whose series 
Nature Sketches, originating in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, is aired every 
Saturday over NBC’s red network at 
noon, Mountain Standard Time. 


Buy Defense Bonds! Every one of 
the 170 employees of the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation, of New York, took 
advantage of the offer of the firm’s presi 





A DUEL to the last drop when Joel C. Harris and Charles N. Clotfelter met in milky combat—as described in full in an item above 
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ROTARIAN SIDNEY HOLLAENDER, to 


if 
; 20 percent of the subscription price 
defense savings bonds himself and 
inge a 30-payment plan for the bal- 
e for any employee. A total of $6,000 
rth of bonds was taken. 


Poetic Definition. The Rotary Tick- 
publication of the Conneaut, Ohio, 
‘tary Club, gives—‘‘with due apologies 
Kipling”—a new definition, which we 
1ote: 
IF 
you can keep your thoughts while those 


about you : ’ f 
Are speaking theirs and blaming things 


on you; 

you keep still, although the others doubt 
you, : 

4nd realize they have ideas, too. 


you can talk and not make talk your 
master; 

If you can ask a question with an aim; 
when you're licked, you work a little 
faster; 

lf, when you fail, you plod on just the 
same; 


f you can get the bashful, backward mem- 


ber 
To talking, and not scare him with your 
eye; 
If you don’t talk of fishing in December, 
Nor amplify deer hunting in July; 


lf you can hold your talking on the topic, 
Nor yet restrict it to your single mind; 
If you don’t magnify the microscopic 
Nor minimize what really is sublime; 


lf you can make your point and keep your 
virtue, 
Or lose it, and not miss the common 
touch; 
If being voted down can never hurt you, 
Nor flattery excite you overmuch; 


If you can fill your given 30 minutes 
Each 60 seconds full of thinking done— 
Yours is the world, and everything that's 
in it: 
Then—you'll be a Rotarian, my son! 


Triple Tie. It won’t happen again 
in a million years, but when the four 
Tulsa, Okla., Rotary Club bowling teams 
finished their recent schedule, three 
teams were tied for first place. 


Classification Program. At a recent 
meeting of the Hankow, China, Rotary 
Club, each member brought some item 
illustrative of his vocation. Then each 
member drew a “sample” and tried to 
guess who had brought it. Most of the 
items were easily traced, but the an- 
cient Chinese sign for “water” (illus- 
tration of the vocation of a waterworks 
engineer) fooled the European who 
drew it, and a piece of red tape was 
finally correctly guessed by one consu- 
lar official as the clue provided by an- 
other member of the diplomatic group. 


Opera Star—8 Years Old! Half of 
her life of eight years has been spent 
as a budding opera starlet. That is 
the story of JANICE LEE HELD, daughter 
of RoTARIAN ELMER HELD, of St. Louis, 
Mo. Since her debut in 1937 at the 
United Charities Exposition, JANICE LEE 
has appeared with the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in New York, the Opera Bouffe 
Players, the Children’s Opera Com- 
pany, and a presentation of East Lynne 
by the St. Louis School of the Theater. 


Amelia Earhart Alive? Brooklyn 
N. Y., Rotarians heard KeirH DouGLas 
YOUNG assert recently that the famous 
aviatrix AMELIA EARHART, who disap- 
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OFFICERS of the Rotary Youth Training Corps, sponsored by the Toronto, Ont., Canada, Ro- 
tary Club are (left to right) Captain K. B. McKellar, Captain Charles T. Croucher, Captain 
John J. Wright, Captain Charles E. Read, Lieutenant Sid Kirk, Captain Charles D. Landell, 
and Lieutenant R. W. Hopper. All save Lieutenant Kirk are members of the Rotary Club 
of Toronto. The Corps commander is Captain Read. Captain Wright is second in command 


peared on a trans-Pacific flight four 
years ago, is still alive. Since there are 
numerous small islets in the region 
where she was last reported, YOUNG 
believes she reached one of them and 
will eventually reappear. 


Rotary Flier. Since he is just over 
the age limit for aviators in the United 
States, but still within the age for 
military service, PAUL F. HUNTER, JR., 
a member of the Madison, Wis., Ro- 
tary Club, has enlisted in and been ac- 
cepted for flying training in the Royal 
Canadian Flying Corps. 


Women’s Rights. Complaining that 
their ‘‘fate’” was “No wages, no strikes, 
no collective bargaining, no fun,” the 
wives of members of the Pecos, Tex., 
Rotary Club produced a special Club 
bulletin for the annual ladies’ night 
party demanding a 48-week work year 
with 52 weeks’ pay, high wages, and lots 
of fun “or we'll strike—no nonsense!” 


Stunt. When the Pasadena, Tex., Ro- 
tary Club lost an attendance contest to 
the LaPorte, Tex., Rotary Club, it chose 
a night when Dana J. Lowp, of North- 
ampton, Mass., a member of the USCNB 
Regional Extension Committee of Ro- 
tary International, was visiting to pre- 
sent a suitable token in recognition of 
LaPorte’s achievement. As a climax to 
a noble speech of gift, Pasadena Club 
representatives unveiled—a live skunk. 
“T have never seen 38 men hustle faster 
than these did while the skunk ran up 





KARL MILLER II (member), III (future), and 
I (Past Director of Rotary International), ac- 
tive in the Rotary Club of Dodge City, Kans 





PAUL HARRIS, President Emeritus of Rotary, 
plants a magnolia tree at Long Beach, Calif., 
to be known as the ‘Rotary Founder's Tree.” 








FOUR BROTHERS, sons of Rotarian L. B. Palmer-Ball, of Louisville, Ky., are now stationed at 


Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


brother, Benedict; Lawrence B., Jr.; and Nicholas. 
in their father’s business; Benedict is study- 


They have two sisters, twins, also from Wittenberg. 


berg College. Marion and Nicholas are 


ing law; and Lawrence, medicine. 


From left to right they are Marion Hunt; his twin 


All four of them attended Witten- 
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BAGUIO, Philippine Islands, Rotarians’ ba- 
bies get a silver teething disk from the Club. 





GOLDEN-WEDDING celebrants Rotarian and 
Mrs. Lawson A. Gilbert, of Denver, Colo., 
visiting with their youngest granddaughter. 








TWIN glories of Van Buren, Ark., are Rotary 
and its honorary member Actor Bob Burns. 


and down the table,” writes ROTARIAN 
Lowp in his report. Luckily, the skunk 
had been “deodorized” and was a pet. 


Artists’ Aid. So that budding artists 
may have a place to display and, pre- 
sumably, dispose of their productions, 
ROTARIAN JEAN-BAPTISTE Soucy, director 
of the Quebec, Canada, School of Fine 
Arts, has opened an “Artists’ Exchange” 
for alumni of his institution. 


Inter-American Edition. When For- 
REST E. Doucette, Ontario, Calif., Ro- 
tarian and manager of the Los Angeles 
News, started to plan the eighth annual 
edition of his paper, he thought of Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object. Result—an inter- 
American edition, with all emphasis of 
its 56-page supplement on the encour- 
agement of better relations between the 
people of southern California and those 
residing south of the Rio Grande. With- 
in three hours of going to press, copies 
were being loaded for airplane dispatch 
to Mexico and South America; within 
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six hours they were being loaded on a 
boat for intermediate ports. “As a fel- 
low Rotarian,” he writes, “I can assure 
vou that it has been a great pleasure to 
produce this year’s annual edition... 
and I have felt that here was something 
concrete and definite in the way of do- 
ing something about promoting better 
relations.” 


Practical Christianity. A recent issue 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, Post carried a 
story about RorarRian Jos. D. ENGELBERT, 
of Cincinnati, whose article Letters from 
XXXX appeared in the April RoTarian. 
Visiting in Hamilton, Ont., Canada, not 
long ago, he attended a service at the 
Negro church with members of the 
Hamilton Rotary Club—a custom of 
each of the local service clubs one Sun- 
day a month. ROTARIAN ENGELBERT re- 
ports that the service clubs have helped 
valiantly with the mortgage, new roof, 
and other ills that beset small churches. 


Over the Airways. Dr. ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, Ill., who speaks ¢éach Monday 
over a radio network on the program 
“Wake Up, America,” was recently one 
of the guest speakers at an Evanston, 
Ill., Town Hall meeting. Moderator for 
the evening was GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., 
founder of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, well known to radio listeners. 


Texan Visitor. When A. E. HICKEr- 
SON, a member of the Conroe, Tex., Ro- 
tary Club, passed through Van Buren, 
Ark., he noticed that the Rotary Club 
there shared publicity with Honorary 
ROTARIAN “Bos” Burns, radio and screen 
comedian, as shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, which ROTARIAN HICKERSON 


snapped. 


Salts Saved Lives. ArcH C. KLUMPH, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Past President of 
Rotary International, recently recounted 
to his home Club how it had saved 100 
lives at Rotary’s international Conven- 
tion in Houston, Tex., in 1914. The 
Cleveland delegation had a barrel of Ep- 





som salts to be given away in small bags 
as souvenirs (yes, it was manufact 
in Cleveland) and when ptomains 
tacked Convention-goers, it was 


barrel that was called into action. 

cording to Past PRESIDENT KLUMPH 
newspapers the following day carri 
headline “Cleveland Rotary Club §S 
160 Lives.” 
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GEORGE W. LOSEY’S hobby is decorating 
and here is the result at the ladies’ night of 
the Grand Island, Nebr., Rotary Club recently 


Australians Greet Fleet. “We kno 
your men are here to extend the hand 
of friendship to us at a time when w: 
feel the need of such a gesture,” writ: 
DISTRICT GOVERNOR GARNET L. Buss, 
Bundaberg, Australia, reporting on the 
recent visit of a squadron of the United 
States Pacific Fleet. 

“They were given a wonderful recep 
tion in Sydney yesterday. Every head 
land and high building surrounding t! 
harbor was packed. 

“The Lord Mayor, STANLEY CRICK, sup 
ported the welcome and referred to the 
wonderful message just four days ago 
by PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his histor 
broadcast to the world: ‘Democracy has 
gone into action.’ ” 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








Fore!...Wow!!... 


Meet eight new members of golfing’s 
Hall of Fame, who have spanned the 
gulf from tee to hole in a single blow. 


(1) H. Eugene Wheel- 
er, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aronimink G. C., 147 
yds.; (2) Fred E. Huls, 
Logan, Ohio, Hocking 
Valley C. C., 139 yds.; 
(3) Warren Whitney, 
Birmingham, Ala., Bir- 
mingham C. C., 146 
yds.; (4) York McClary, 
Belvidere, Ill., Wood- 
stock C. C., 170 yds.; 
(5) Hugh J. McCarroll, 
Jacksonville, Tex., 
Jacksonville C. C., 112 
yds.; (6) H. A. Thomp- 
son, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Oahu C. C., 193 yds.; 
(7) Frank D. O'Reilly, 
Lock Haven, Pa., Clin- 
ton C. C., 125 yds. (his 
third!); (8) Frank 
Spannraft, Deerfield- 
Northbrook, Ill., Brier- 
gate C. C., 143 yds. 





They bring the total membership of 
THE RoTaRIANn’s Hole-in-One Club to 604 
The octette’s names and photos follow: 


6) Rotarian Murle Ogden, (7) Glossner 


Photos: (1) Phillip 
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Ve “—. Life’s Responsibilities 

H. C. AuBLE, Rotarian 

pon Service 

Orrville, Ohio 

Recognizing the commercial basis of 
nodern life as a necessary incident in 
human evolution, Rotary was organized 
to express the proper relation between 
private interests and the fusion of pri- 
vate interests which constitute society. 
To accomplish this purpose more effec- 
tively, the principle of limited member- 
ship has been adopted, a Rotary Club 
consisting of one representative from 
each distinct line of business or pro- 
fession. Each member is benefited by 
contact with representative men en- 
gaged in different occupations and is 
enabled thereby to meet more intel- 
ligently the responsibilities of civic and 
business life—From a Rotary Club 


address. 


Rotary, a Life Philosophy 
R. VAN DER BIE, Rotarian 
Physician 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Rotary is a philosophy of life. Its 
quest is that of service, its plane is both 
spiritual and material, its medium is 
friendliness and helpfulness, and_ its 
power is altruistic codperation. Four 
cardinal directions chart its course to 
each Rotarian: 

Selfward: That he may know—his 
life is most successful who serves best. 

Brotherward: That he may under- 
stand—he is a brother and fellow of all 
mankind. 

Nationward: That he may respect— 
the rights and creeds of man the world 
over. 

Godward: That he may believe—in 
the reality of things spiritual and in 
the guidance of a divine plan. 





‘Tops’ in Endearment 

H. K. DuGpALe, Rotarian 

Advertising Executive 

Baltimore, Maryland 

I have heard a lot of fun poked at 
Rotary and Rotarians, usually by some 
old “sourpuss” who thinks this business 
of calling a comparative stranger by his 
first name, singing The Star-Spangled 
Banner, and wearing a badge as big as 
a tea cup is a lot of childish “baloney.” 
What these critics don’t understand is, 
first of all, that no Rotarian has to do 
any of these things if he doesn’t feel 
the inner urge to do them, and, sec- 
ondly, that there is a good and valid 
reason for each of them—a_ reason 
which sooner or later becomes perfectly 
apparent and entirely acceptable to the 
new member in Rotary. 

I must say that my early English 
breeding, if nothing else, caused me to 
refrain from rushing up to dear old 
Isaac Moss, many years my senior, and 
addressing him as “Ike” just because I 
read his name on his badge. But being 
in Rotary, and happening to sit next to 
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that grand old gentleman a few times, 
I became acquainted with his gracious 
qualities and developed a warm spot in 
my heart for him, not because he was 
a Rotarian, but because he, like prac 
tically every Rotarian I know, expressed 
so many of these admirable human 
qualities which draw men together as 
friends. From that time on “Mr. Moss” 
became “Ike” to me, and today I can 
and do call most of my fellow Rotarians 









® The famous golf stars who help 
us design Wilson clubs—men like 
Guldahl, Snead, Sarazen, Revolta 
—and women like Patty Berg and 
Helen Dettweiler—Anow the fine 
points of design, weight place- 
ment, balance ana correct playing 
“feel.” Wilson clubs, therefore, 


cooperate with you, bring out your 
game—where clubs not properly 
made work against you and make 
it harder for you. They won't cost 
any more—why not have the ad- 
vantage of Wilson Clubs this 
season! 














GOLF EQUIPMENT 


FORE! 


© CHOOSE WILSON 


Tom, Dick, or Harry, not because the 
are Rotarians, but because they are 
Sometime I might even go so 


So-and-So! 


friends 
far as to say, “You old 
which, I 
endearment 


have been told. is “tops” it 


among men 


d I rouble 


Rotari 


‘Love of Maney,’ Maker 
A. K. WARREN, 
Clergyma? 
Christchurch, New Zealand 

Power is to politics as monev is to 
ultimately 
] 


economics; political power 
rests on force, as economi 
Neither power! 
rood oO! evil 


powetl u 
timately rests on money 
nor money in 
Both are neutral. One of the most m 
Saying that 


itself is 


quoted quotations is the 
money is the root of all evil 


who put that statement said the 


The one 
“love 


GOLF CLUBS 
TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF 
YOUR GAME! 


Wilson-Johnny Revolta Irons 


This player is famous for his amazing short 
game, with irons. These 1941 Wilson Irons 
are designed after Revolta’s own ideas. Only 
Wilson’s long experience and volume produc- 
tion make it possible to offer these and other 
Wilson clubs at such reasonable prices. Play 
Wilson clubs this season and play a better 
game. 


New Wilson 1941 Balls 


The finest product of our many years of experi- 
ence as makers of golf balls for leading pro- 
fessional players. Featured wherever fine sports 
equipment is sold. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
York and other leading cities. 


L. B. ICELY, President 


Chicago, New 


Players mentioned 
are retained n 
Wilson's Advise 
Staff 
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of money,” not money. It is the moral 
or immoral application of power that 
gives either and both of them their 
good or bad character.—F rom a Rotary 
Club address. 


History Has a Word on Aggression 
WILLIAM B. Topp, Rotarian 
Insurance-Company Executive 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Some day wars must cease—from ex- 
haustion if from nothing else. If his- 
tory teaches any lesson, it is that the 
forces of greed and aggression ulti- 
mately fall. Truth does not forever re- 
main on the scaffold, nor Wrong for- 
ever on the throne. The ways of Prov- 
idence, inscrutable as they are, surely 
do not contemplate the destruction of 
all the free peoples of the earth. And 
when the time comes for a broken and 
bleeding world to bind up its wounds 
and once more resume its painful jour- 
ney upward, Rotary should be strong 
and alert to point the way. For it is 
only as the ideal of “goodwill to all 
men” is implanted in the human soul 
that we can ever hope for the day to 
come when there will be real peace on 
earth.—From a Rotary Ciub address. 


Thin Out the Soup 

Oscar P. F1iTzGERALD, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Troy, North Carolina 

Don’t make your children feel that 
you are slaving and denying yourself 
of the bare necessities just to give them 
a chance. That’s not fair to them. 
There is a finer attitude than that. You 
have accepted an opportunity which be- 
longs to every true parent. It is to 
you a most deserving privilege. You 
recognize that youth must have his 
chance. So you are giving him your 
best. Eliminate the element of per- 
sonal sacrifice. Just thin out the soup, 
stretch the bacon, deal kindly with the 
old clothes for your children’s sake. 
Don’t remind them of it. They know. 
Just give them the best educational ad- 
vantages you can. You will be glad that 
you did.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Our Greatest Need 

JouHn G. GreorcE, Rotarian 

Investment Manager 

Tyler, Texas 

The greatest need of our day is noth- 
ing more nor less than a reawakened 
conscience of the American public... 
a conscience that will compel American 
citizenry to speak with one voice. In 
God’s name we demand “equal justice 
under the law” for every citizen. Civil 
and religious rights and property rights 
must not perish from American civiliza- 
tion —From a Rotary intercity-meeting 
address. 


The Worth of Being Free 
J. B. BEDINGFIELD, Rotarian 
Attorney 
Marshfield-North Bend, Oregon 
If Americanism had been indoctrinated 
into our school systems throughout the 
past 20 years, Valley Forge would be 
something more than a_ historical 
event. The dullest sixth-grade boy 
would know and feel the spirit of un- 
selfish sacrifice and coéperation which 
held that band of ragged soldiers to- 
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gether; he would be convinced and 
keenly conscious of the real worth of 
being free. Every citizen who had fin- 
ished the eighth grade would know that 
the men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence took the chance of hav- 
ing their heads lopped off because they 
preferred to be freemen; the Bill of 
Rights would be to us what Mein Kampf 
is to the German citizen: everyone 
could discuss it intelligently, and en- 
thuse over its existence. At least some 
leading educators agree with the indoc- 
trination theory. Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
recently said: 

“Democracy cannot wage a winning 
fight unless its people not only under- 
stand what it means, but also have for 
it a passionate devotion. If democracy 
is to prevail, it must grip its people, 
the mature and especially the young, 
with the power of a religion.” 


Class Legislation, Disunifier 

C. H. Hatt, Rotarian 

Obstetrician 

Elkins, West Virginia 

Every piece of class legislation that 
is passed further enhances the disunity 
of the people and further weakens the 
spirit of democracy. The tendency of 
all this class legislation is to raise prices 
and reduce employment, which we have 
learned by bitter experience has not 
only failed to bring prosperity, but has 
also proved to be the direct cause of 
the further development of depression. 
When this class consciousness began to 
manifest itself in our democratic civil- 
ization, our Government passed the 
Sherman antitrust law in an effort to 
prevent the undemocratic principle of 
inequality and preserve equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Foster Goodwill at Home 

Inc. ADOLFO G6MEz, Rotarian 

Cattle Raiser 

Piedras Negras, Mexico 

If we are unable to prevent wars 
among the nations, ‘et us try to prevent 
rifts and frictions among our fellow 
Rotarians in our own Club first, and 
then to promote goodwill and under- 
standing among our nationals, Rotari- 
ans or not, and then, after all that, to 
seek co6éperation and good relations 
with our neighbor aliens, on the basis 
of mutual convenience and _ service, 









“I'M YOUR neighbor next door. 


Ae 


May I borrow a cup of gasoline?” 


bearing in mind that “He profits most 
who serves best.” If we can achieve 
this not too-far-reaching object, we 
should be contented and satisfied 
the time being. 


Democracy’s Meaning 

NASEEB G. DAMOOSE, Rotarian 

Engineer 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Some time ago I was asked to prepare 
a radio talk on “What Democracy Meaiis 
to Me.” In collecting my thoughts and 
attempting to record them, I found, to 
my amazement, that I was at a loss for 
words. I asked friends of mine to give 
me their ideas and I found them hes. 
itant or replying incoherently. I won- 
dered why. Soon it dawned upon me 
that democracy was so fundamenta| 
and so integral a part of our American 
life that we take it for granted as we 
do the sun, the moon, and the stars 
How inescapably true it is that the sim- 
plest, the most common things in life 
are the most beautiful, the most essen- 
tial, and the most valuable, however 
much we take them for granted. Imag- 
ine our living without the sun, the 
moon, or the stars—imagine our living 
without democracy. Now, you and | 
may differ in expressing our democ 
racy, but in the final analysis I am sure 
that we are looking at the same picture, 
that masterpiece created so carefully 
and at so great a sacrifice by our fore- 
fathers and so cherished today by every 
American.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 


The Dream of Rotary 

LAWRENCE MILLER, Hon. Rotarian 

Realtor 

Dallas, Texas 

If there be virtue in friendship among 
men instead of animosity, in kindliness 
instead of indifference, in sympathy 
and understanding instead of mistrust, 
in personal and national integrity in- 
stead of the flaunted word and torn-up 
treaties, in a world-wide brotherhood 
rather than misguided and diversive 
nationalisms—I say, if there be virtue 
in these things, then surely the dream 
of Rotary for an all-embracing fellow- 
ship among men, under God, will one 
day be realized and peace, like a tired 
dove, may once more descend upon the 
Mount Ararat of a stricken world, all 
but submerged by the floods of war! — 


In Rotagrams. 
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How | Found 
My Children 


By A Father 


= FLAGSTONE PATH that curves 
from the street to my door has always 
een the shortest distance in my life. 
ren strides from the curb and I have 
left Manhattan madness behind and 
have entered the solace of home. But 

s I stepped upon that walk on the cer- 
tain night of which I write, it seemed 
the longest stretch I might ever have 
to travel. 

Behind that friendly front door were 
my wife, my daughter, and my son. I 
had to tell them that I had lost my job. 

I'd had that job for ten years. I'd 
given it all I had, and it had given in 
return. But just this afternoon word 
had come down from the front office 
that the firm was folding up, at once. 
I was out cold. Things like this, you 
say, don’t happen to people like me, 
especially now in flush times. Well, 
they do. They had. 

As I grasped the door handle, I de- 
cided not to tell Dot immediately. The 
news could wait until after the church 
banquet we were scheduled to attend. 
So I forced a grin, pecked Dot on the 
cheek, pulled Kay’s_ pigtails, and 
thwacked little Dave gently on the pos- 
terior. ... 

“Honey, let’s sit down a minute,” I 
called to Dot as she made for the stair- 
way that night. “I’ve got to tell you 
something. . . .” Just for a second, Dot’s 
beloved face went straight. I looked 
away and hastily spilled my _ story. 
When I looked back, she was smiling. 

“What of it, dear?” she asked, gently 
bumping my chin up with her fist. 
“We'll manage. Come on, chins up!” 
If I ever loved her, gentlemen. . . 

Dot took over like a major, mobilizing 
pencil, paper, and our spirits. We'd cut 
down. We’d rent both our homes--this 
one in a New York suburb and the coun- 
try place in Connecticut—and move far- 
ther out where rents are low. We'd 
bid the maid good-by. We'd operate on 
one-third our normal budget. With de- 
cent “breaks,” I’d be able to earn that 
much by free-lance writing. That was 
a thing I’d yearned to do all my life. 
Now, strange thing, I was forced to it. 

“But how will the children take it?” 
I asked. After all, to jerk them sudden- 
ly out of the world of dancing lessons, 
dinners downtown, Summer camps, new 
bicycles, and new clothes and set them 
down in a world of pretty stark essen- 
tials would be a severe test of their un- 
tried metal. 

“They'll take it,” Dot answered. 
“They'll take it better than you. Why, 


JULY, 19-41 
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When 
You Visit Chicago 
This Summer 


—won't you accept this invitation 
to visit our nationally famous sales- 
rooms where many of America’s 
leading families have chosen their 
Orientals in the past 51 years? 
Here you will see the largest and 
choicest collection of modern, an- 
tique and semi-antique Oriental 
rugs in America, all imported direct 
by us. If you are unable to visit our 
salesrooms, arrangements can be 
made to have rugs shipped on ap- 


proval to Rotarians and their friends. 


Free! Booklet on 
“*The Care of Oriental Rugs”’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 














A Convenient Binder for 


Your Magazines 

e@ If you want to keep old copies of THR 
ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference 
purposes, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to 
operate, strong and durable, and priced at only 
$2.00 in the United States; $2.50 in other 
countries. 

@ Order by name— THE ROTARIAN Multiple 
Binder—tfrom: 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker, Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 
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3.50 each 
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Diamonds additional 


This button standard and ac- 
cepted by Clubs everywhere. 


If you have not received recent 
catalogue—Advise. 


GORDON B. MILLER & COMPANY 
808 Walnut St., Cincinnati 
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I don’t believe you know your own chil- 
dren really.” That hurt, but I let it 
pass. 

A few nights later I was at home 
alone with the children. It was almost 
a new experience. So that the weary 
master of the menage might enjoy his 
dinner in candlelit quiet, the maid, now 
gone, had always fed the children in 
the kitchen. Afterward she had trotted 
them off to bed, allowing them just 
enough time to skip into the living-room 
for good-night kisses. 

Of course, I mused, I had been a 
pretty good father. I’d provided well, 
hadn’t I? I’d ruled the roost with proper 
parental authority, hadn’t I? And once 
or twice I’d taken the family off on 
week-end trips to the beach. A cool 
little arm around my neck suddenly 
brought me out of the battle I was wag- 
ing with myself—and losing. It was 
10-vear-old Kay. 

“Daddy, it’s going to be fun,” she said. 

“What is, honey?” I asked. 

“Why, living out in the country all 
year round.” Mother, it seems, had told 
her all about it—and how we'd have to 
watch the pennies, how we’d have to do 
things for ourselves, how we'd all four 
have to pitch in like good soldiers—and, 
above all, keep happy. 

“Money isn’t everything, Daddy.” Was 
this my daughter? It was—but I had 
never known her. Sure, she had bor- 
rowed the trite phrase from some adult, 
but she meant every word of it. Could 
I doubt it when she went on to tell me 
how she was eagerly planning to make 
her own hats and dresses instead of 
buying them ready-made? Could I doubt 
it when she said that two of the nicest 
girls she knew were from families that 
didn’t have much? These girls, she said, 
were very generous with the few things 
they did have and were more consid- 
erate of others. “They’re diffrunt from 
the other girls.” She did not call it 
character, but her inference was unmis- 
takable. 

Out of this young little head, which 
I’d thought of chiefly as an anchor for 
a lot of fussy blond hair, then came a 
little credo which I'll put against any- 
one’s: “You should have all the fun you 
can and do all the things you can in 
this world and not worry much about 
money.” You can bet that when I 
tucked her into bed that night, that kiss 
I planted on her forehead wasn’t just 
routine. 

Little Dave was my next conquest. 
I’d had five years—his whole life—to 
get inside him. I never had. Now I 
began to see why. I had never taken 
the trouble to try. Vainly, I had ex- 
pected the respect and affection of my 
children merely because I was their 
father. But I was fast learning that 
you must win these treasures from chil- 
dren just as you must win them from 
adults. 

Dave had always favored his mother, 
as small boys generally do. Sometimes 


piqued when he refused to greet me at 
homecoming, I had tossed it off as being 
natural and let it go at that. I couk 
now. Deliberately I stopped doing « 
tain things that must have been wic: 
ing the breach between us. 
punishing him in anger, waiting for p: 
fect control of my emotions before lay- 
ing on the palm. I stopped leaping 
him from my reading chair when 
imaginary airplane roared disconce 
ingly around my newspaper. I stopped 
nagging him, for my introspection had 
convinced me that I’d been something 
of a male nag, than which there is not 
ing worse. 

And I started some positive assaults 
on that little chap’s heart. I began 
treat him as an individual, as a little 
man. I began to ask his opinion on ho 
to repair the garden hose, began to tel] 
him about the publishing business. And 
once in a while I’d pull him up into my, 
arms and say, “Boy I’m glad I’ve got 
you! We'll team up and show ’e 
won’t we, mister?” 

When, finally, I sounded Dave out 
on the coming move, he proved as tough 
a little soldier as his big sister. “Gee, 
Dad, we’ll all be together all the time,” 
he said, “and can I have some rabbits 
couldn’t 1?” 

It was a high moment in my life 
when that little lad, whom I’d loved all 
the while, but not half enough, climbed 
into our bed one Sunday morning—and 
climbed in on my side for the first time 
ever. “Know what, Dad?” he said. “| 
love you.” 


I Stop} 


I: TOOK a jolt—a right to the jaw- 

to do it, but I’ve finally found my chil 
dren, and fortunately before it was too 
late. I’m breaking ground for a new 
life and my children have given me 
more encouragement than I dreamed 
possible. I have learned to look at life 
through their eager eyes. Every child 
gives a parent an extra set of eyes with 
which to view this wondrous world—i! 
he is not too stupid to use them. I’m 
not—now. 

The other day, when a flock of my 
brain children came back enshrouded 
in rejection slips, doubt stormed my) 
brave front. And so I took Kay and 
Dave for a walk on the beach. We 
watched the sea gulls wheel, listened 
to the “ocean roar” in a conch shell, 
poked gingerly at a jellyfish which had 
been cast upon the shore. All around 
were things to ask and answer ques- 
tions about. It was not long before | 
had captured some of the enthusiasm 
in the two extra pair of eyes I had 
brought along. And I bounced home 
renewed. 

Children can do that to you if you 
let them. They can cheer you, encour- 
age you, restore your faith in yourself, 
for they almost never lose faith in you. 

“And a little child shall lead them.” 
I can read real meaning into those lines 
now, for I have been led. 
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Talking It Over 


Continued from page 4] 


ome time back, Selma Robinson’s The 

nhool That Goes to School [July, 1938, 
-OTARIAN] presented an outline of an 

ivanced vocational school, where 20,000 

idents learn jobs by doing them. 

‘hrough such an article you are show- 

g us that those who haven't the 

ance to go to college must be given 

eir chance to develop talents in order 
to be able to fill their place in society. 

If our pupils of high-school age can 

ave school proficient in at least one 

ne of endeavor, and have a clean, keen, 

tolerant slant on life, they will have 
ist about all any school and commu- 
itv can give them. The rest is up to 
nem. 

I'd like to see a lot of ideas I’ve 
cleaned from THE ROTARIAN come into 
being here. A “workshop club,” for 
boys, for example, in which the boys 
vill have to buy their own materials out 
of money they’ve earned on their own. 
Then, too, perhaps I can find some 
woman in the community who can 
supervise a “home-shop club” along the 
same lines for girls. After that, a school 
farm for the 75 percent of our boys who 
will inevitably be farmers; and perhaps 
some day will see the girls learning 
housekeeping in a model home. 

I know our children will repay it, ten 
times over, in the self-efficient citizens 
will make. 


they 


Magazine Program Tops All 
Informs O. V. Koren, Educator 
President, Rotary Club 
Graham, Texas 

You might be interested to know that 

a Committee chose a program on THE 

ROTARIAN aS Our most outstanding pro- 

gram of the past year. A very capable 

non-Rotarian reviewed 12 issues of the 
magazine from the outsider’s viewpoint. 





“Why More Rotary Clubs?" was the ques- 
tion asked in the letter-writing contest an- 
nounced in the June “Rotarian.” Here is 
the winning answer, which brought a check 
for $5 to Rotarian Newkirk.—The Editors. 


Clubs—Thought-Exchange Medium 
Says A. P. NEwkKirK, Rotarian 
Scout Executive 
Hudson, New York 
Some time ago an address was deliv- 

ered by Edward B. DeGroot, Past Gov- 

ernor of the old 2nd Rotary District, 
entitled “Scouting Paral- 
lels Rotary.” 
I have been identified 
with the Boy Scout move- 
ment for more than 16 
years and have been a Ro- 
tarian for more than ten 
years. During these vears 

[ have noted the marked similarity in 

these two great movements. 

Thomas Hardy once said, “The ex- 
change of international thought is the 
only possible salvation of the world.” 
Rotary International is surely a me- 
dium for the exchange of international 
thought. 

Rotary International is by virtue of 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 

==-Kemper’s superior 
rvs. FOR 97 YEARS -- oo. oper 
men to su ully hfe’s 
mean much to your son. 







MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
| Fully accredited. Superior instructicn. Modern buildings. 
| $200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
| gcres. , Cot.A.M. Mitch, 71C Third St., 





{ andolph-Macon acaremy 


MILITARY ACCREDITED SOTH 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 





for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
° FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


Vier NTWORTH 


|| Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
| 

















High school and 2 
Fully accred- 
campus. 


62nd year. 
Junior College. 
° Beautiful 5: e 
NEW $80,000.00 Scholastic Bidg. 
Indoor pool, gym, rifie range, Stadi- 
um, All Sports, Music, debating, 
dramatics Aviation—fiying, ground courses. 
Riding. Golf Summer School, Friendly 
oy Catalog. 

Col. J. Mm. Sellers. "871 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government. Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies, R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
New gym. Athletics: swimming, golf, eon 
50 piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acre 

For illustrated catalog address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn, 


CHREINER INSTITUTE e 








SOUTHERN or. FOR 





High School and Junior College De- 
all fully accredited. En- 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
from San Antonio, Texas. For literature write 


J. J. DELANEY, President, 
Box R, Kerrville, Texas 
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SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


will welcome inquiries from our subscribers. 
If you plan to send your children to school 
or camp, write today to schools and camps 
represented on this page for complete de- 
tails. Be sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 








Military Academy and Junior College 








NEW 


STAR IN YOUR SKY! 


You watch her amazed —this en- 
thusiastic young daughter of yours. 
You're proud of her ambitions, proud 
of her insistence on earning her own 
living —yet you want to be sure she 
gets off to the right start. Hundreds 
of fathers every year choose Katha- 
rine Gibbs secretarial training for 
their daughters. As Gibbs graduates, 
they are in line for the responsible 
positions referred to the Placement 
Department—more than 3850 calls 
last year! Ask the Dean’s Secretary 
for illustrated catalog. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


NEW YORK, 230 PARK AVE. 
Boston, 90 Marlborough Street 
Providence, R. 1., 155 Angell Street 








SUMMER CAMPS 








GARDEN ISLAND CAMP (For Adults), 
Charlotte, Vt—on Lake Champlain. 
KAMP KAATERSKILL (For Boys), Pownal, 


Vt. 
CAMP WOODLAND (For Girls), London- 

derry, Vt. 

All under same management. 2 to 3 
hours’ drive apart Rates reasonable. 
All sports. Varied program. Trips. Rid- 
ing. Long established Comfortable 
equipment. High elevation. Catalogs. 


Mr. or Mrs. H. J. LORENZ 
P. O. Box 424 Bennington, Vt. 
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its unique organization universal in its 
scope, reaching the highest type of citi- 
zens in every community where there 
is a Rotary Club. For 36 years, from 
a small beginning, it has grown so as 
to reach every civilized nation in the 


world, and survives where democracy 
still lives. Other organizations have 


come and gone, but Rotary International 
continues to grow through the years. 

Arms, ammunition, battleships, and 
airplanes are necessary these days for 
the survival of our way of life, but our 
greatest need is the strengthening and 
invigorating of democracy. ... 

There is an occasional remark that 


the Boy Scout movement is an organi- 
zation designed to raise boys to be sol- 
diers. Similarly, that a “Rotary Club 
is where they eat, sing, and belch.” 
What nonsense! Scouting with its 
motto, “Do a good turn daily,” and Ro- 
tary with its motto, “Service above 
self,” could not survive over the years 
under such a subterfuge. 

More Rotary Clubs are needed, not 
just for the sake of more Rotary Clubs, 
but because, in these days of uncer- 
tainty, a medium where there may be a 
free exchange of international thought 
is of paramount importance if our dem- 
ocratic way of life is to continue. 
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YOURSELF whet 
FRIENDS 
THRILL CUSTOMERS TASTE 
Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TROUT DELICIOUS 


Caught Today—Shipped Today—aArrive Tomorrow or 
Next Day suaranteed ‘A THRILL" and Perfect 
Arrival—-or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 


us. DeLuxe Box contains— , 
- Q TROUT 9%, to 10% 
inches long 


RAINBOW Pcl 
a } Price only $3.00 


Delivered any place in the 
United States. Iced—Ex- 
press Prepaid. Trout Aman 
dine Recipe on box 

Prices on Genuine Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupes and other 
unique gifts upon request 


Denver, Colorado 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


BOUND 
VOLUME 
140 


12 Issues of Tur Rorartian 











Unique Gifts--Pascal Celery in Nev. 











Copies of THe Rotarian from 
January to December, 1940, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1940 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that was _ pre- 
sented in THE Rorartan 
during 1940. The supply is 
limited and it is suggested 
that you place your order 
today for your copy. 


$9)50 


EACH 


Price 
postpaid ........ 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Prices for earlier volumes sent 
on request 


























HAZEL HURST, Monrovia, Calif., and her famous dog. . . . Mrs. Julio Gerlein adorned by 
orchids shipped by plane from Colombia. . . . A lusty blower—member of the combined | 
Paso and Guthrie, Okla., high-school bands, which paraded and played for Convention crowds. 


Along the Convention Trail 


[Continued from page 33] 


first Rotarian to organize a rural-urban 
meeting—’way back in 1926, as result 
of an inspiration received at the Con- 
vention held that year in Denver... . 
Both the new President and Secretary 
of the Los Angeles, Calif., Rotary Club, 
were born at Burlingame, Kans. They 
are GEORGE E. WorsTER and ROGER W. 
TRUESDAIL, respectively. 

Denver florists provided some 35,000 
of Colorado carnation boutonnieres for 
Conventioners. . . . INCOMING DIRECTOR 
JULIO GERLEIN COMELIN had sent by air 
express from his homeland, Colombia, a 
box of orchids, each kept fresh by a 
tiny balloon of water. These orchids, in 
a variety Of shades, add to the charm of 
beautiful Mrs. GERLEIN (see cut above) 
—and her fortunate friends. 

Most spectacular, perhaps, of the al- 
most continuous éntertainment in the 
House of Friendship was the combined 
appearance of two crack high-school 
bands. Coming all the way from their 
Oklahoma home towns—El Reno and 





Guthrie—in two busses and ten cars, 
these 90 smartly uniformed youngsters 
thrilled Denverites with their marching 
and Conventioners with their versatile 
musicianship. Both are national cham- 
pionship bands, both wear blue uni- 
forms differing only in braid. Both are 


directed by Rotarians: JAMEs G. Sain, 
of El Reno, and W. D. McKEEHAN, of 
Guthrie (who alternated on the po- 
dium). And both bands are sponsored 
by the Boys Work Committees of their 
local Rotary Clubs. Special home con- 
certs raised funds for the Denver trip 

A hotel bulletin board brought Henry 
D. MEIsTER, of Yoakum, Tex., newspa- 
perman, and his wife’s cousin, Howarp 
SHAWAKER, Of Bowling Green, Ohio, to 
gether. . . . CHARLES W. CarTER, former 
Mayor of Juneau, Alaska, reports fou 
new Clubs in “Seward’s icebox’’—Peters 
burg, Sitka, Anchorage, and Fairbanks 
which with Ketchikan brings the total 
to six in the Territory. 

The floor-sweeping gown of heavy) 
white faille worn by Mrs. FrRep F.. Davi 
wife of a Denver Rotarian, at the Wagon 
Wheel Fiesta, Tuesday, was made for 
Mrs. JAMES B. GRANT, wife of the first 
Democratic Governor of Colorado. 
won many an Ah’!, for it is embroidered 
with pearls. 

Green and red baggage checks caused 
a mixup at Cheyenne, Wyo., for JoHN 
H. PITMAN, professor of astronomy a 
Swarthmore, Pa., College. Western 
Union and friendly railroad officials 
soon got his baggage back on the right 
track, however. 





REUNION in Denver! Donald A. Adams, New Haven, Conn., was President when Rotary me! 
in Denver in 1926. Here he is with a few members of his “official family’-—at Denve 
again. Left to right: Tom Davis, Arthur Sapp, Donald Adams, Marvin Goodwin, George Rel! 
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Barnes-Crosby proofs are honest impressions of the plates—they required 












‘ . 
lucy no doctoring and undue make-ready. They represent the ultimate results you 


can expect from your printer. 


a 
7 These proofs, whether black and white or color, were produced under condi- 
—s \ tions that parallel modern high-speed production printing. 


Then, too, there is skilled service of the Art Department and Photo unit which 
/ 
simulates straight-line advertising production. 


Call us in—let us help you with the production of your next mailing piece 


or other advertising material. 


Learmes-Ctasby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS * PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 2 TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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this happy man and his 
. they’ve had 


a busy day at Breezy 





family 
Point where every 
exhilarating moment is 
fun . . . and vacation 


costs are surprisingly low. 


You play golf, tennis, 
swim, fish, ride saddle 
horses . . . relax on white 
sand beaches . . . and 


hate to go home. 





j 50 modern cottages 

100 modern rooms in two 
| lakeside hotel buildings. 
Find out about this regal 
vacation for you and your 
family. Write for com- 
plete information . . . il- 


lustrated booklets. 


BREEZY POINT 
LODGE 


PEQUOT LAKES, MINN. 


In the Heart of Minne- 
sota’s Great North 
Country 


MODERATE RATES 
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WEN gardeners? Of course! Just as 
the best cooks, the best dress design- 
ers, and the best interior decorators are 
men, so are the best gardeners of the 
Stern sex. 

But making a hobby of one’s garden 
has long been thought to be mainly a 
feminine prerogative. Not so! THE 
GrooM is pleased to 
report that a number 
of his hostlers are 
hobby-gardenists, and 
one of them is LELAND 
H. DANFORTH, a clergy- 
man of Kenilworth, 
Ill., and a member of 
the Rotary Club of 
neighboring Wilmette. 
His cloister close and 
rector’s garden are most unique. 





Danforth 


ays 1895 the body of “The Children’s 
Poet,” Eugene Field, was interred in 
Graceland Cemetery, Chicago. In 1926 
Mrs. Field gave her permission for his 
reinterment in the cloister close of the 
Kenilworth Episcopal church. Since then 
it has been a mecca for admirers of the 
author of Little Boy Bluwe—and children 
have ever been welcome. 

In 1930 RoTARIAN DANFORTH built a 
map of Palestine in relief in an adjacent 
part of the garden, with real water in 
the Mediterranean and Dead Seas, the 
Sea of Galilee, and the River Jordan. 
Primarily for the instruction of chil- 
dren, it was so popular with all that the 
grassy paths wore out and had to be 
replaced with flagstones. 

Visitors and friends offered aid in sur- 
rounding it with a hedge. Others brought 
historic relics—such as a Japanese “per- 


WITHIN the close of Rotarian Danforth’s church is the grave of Eugene 
Field (right) and this living miniature of the Holy Land, built as a hobby. 








6 


secution board” giving rewards fo. 

denunciation of Christians to the 

thorities, and a fragment of the coi 
house bell from the Chicago Courtho 
destroyed in the great fire of 1871. 


“The garden, like 
growed,” explains the rector. E: 
relic has been placed either in the g: 
den or in the cloisters, and perisha) 
ones have been protected and frame 
In leaded glass frames are also desci 
tions of everything, and a brief descri 
tion of the how and why of the gara: 
is displayed over the visitors’ regist 

Among the relics may be found som: 
hinges from the gates of Fort Dearborm 
forged from the ironwork of the wago 
in which the soldiers arrived; part « 
the chain that was stretched around the 
wooden ships in Hampton Roads during 
the Civil War, to protect them from the 
Merrimac; a Revolutionary mortar used 
by Washington’s Army; and many re 
ics of early Chicago. 

The garden was all built by Dr. Dan 
FORTH—and, as a further hobby, he has 
made a scale model of the church, the 
close, and the garden, with a small 
organ in the church that actually plays! 

* * * 

Just north of Kenilworth is the vi 
lage of Winnetka, where Earu L. WEI 
stock, a lumber dealer and member of 
the Winnetka Rotary Club, also gardens 
as a hobby. His specialty is dahlias, and 
his greatest joy is raising them fro 
seeds and fixing strains so as to producs 
striking new varieties. 

During the Winter 
he prepares the beds 
for the seeds and 
starts them in a cel- 


Topsy, 
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iar hothouse. When the late Spring 
eather comes, he transfers them to his 
ick-vard garden. As they bloom, he 
jects those which have the promise in 
ve and color of being outstanding, and 
e tubers from these he saves and re- 
ants the following year. 

\t the Central States Dahlia Show of 
40, a seedling dahlia [see cut] won 
‘OTARIAN WEINSTOCK a special award. 


the “semicactus” type, with the 
petals rolled at the 
ends, it is a glorious 
red in color. In one 


in 1939 he 
had 20 entries and 
won the “sweepstakes 
cup” with 14 firsts and 
four seconds. He also 
won the medal for 
seedlings. In 1940, at 
the Central States 
Show, in addition to 
the special award, he 


exhibition 





Weinstock : : 
took 23 ribbons, eight 
them firsts, and missed the sweep- 


stakes cup by a narrow margin. 

But the peak of his season is the Fall 
neeting of his Rotary Club when he 
gives a program. To his fellow mem- 
bers—several of them hobby-gardeners 
in their own right 


—he exhibits the 
vest of his late 
blooms, and tells 
the story of how 


each was produced. 
{nd then, as a cli- 
max, he auctions 
off the flowers. The 
sizable sum_ that 
results is for the 
student loan fund 
or the Boys Work fund of the Rotary 
Club. 

But, like a true hobbyist, Rotarian 
WEINSTOCK is looking for converts. While 
the blooms are being bid in, he makes 
a note of who bought which strain. And 
when Spring again rolls around, the 
lucky purchaser is presented with a root 
or tuber of the variety he fancied 
enough to buy. 





What's Your Hobby? 


. well, a hobby introduces 
you to people,’ an ardent hobbyist will tell 
you—and he speaks the truth. If you've 
a yen to meet others with a hobby similar 
to yours, why not let THE HOBBYHORSE 
Groom know about it . and in time your 
name will appear here—if you are a Ro- 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family? 
The listing is, of course, free. 


“4 hobby . 


Mrs. G. Irene Jarred (wife of 
buttons; wishes to con- 
wives with same hob- 
Mich.., 


Buttons: 
Rotarian—collects 
tact other Rotarians’ 
OU 611 Ardson Rd., East Lansing, 
Oscar B. Winey (collects pic- 
tures of interesting, particularly early 
American, doorways; wishes negatives with 
cornplete ‘information—especially from Ne w 
England; Baltimore, Md.; Charleston, S. C. 
St. Augustine, Fla.; New Orleans, La.: the 
“Mission” area of California; and other coun- 
tries), 1618 Morningside Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Alberta Girard (daughter of 
Rotarien—<tnterested in gaining pen pals— 

nile ae and ov et), 46 Central St., Turners 

Fal Mass., U.S.A 


Pictures: 


_ Match Covers: ‘Dick Goss (son of Rotar 
ian—will exchange match covers, any 
amount or kind, with other Sn tari 2334 
Brentwood Rd., Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Match Books: Billy Seaaaen (son of 
Rotarian — wishes to “correspond and e.- 
change match books with other collectors 
ve ry State and country), LaFayette, Ala., 


Juty, 1941 


Stamps: Alton B. Dameron (wishes to 


trade IT S. stamps for foreign stamps wit/ 
Rotarians in other countries), Box 686, Ca 
nadian, Tex., U.S.A. 


Clippings: Don Smith (author of Pecu 
liarities of ithe Presidents is anrious to re 
ceive old ¢ lippings regarding Presidents of 
the U. S.; will reciprocate 109% E. Main 
St.. Van Wert, Ohio, U.S.A 

Newspapers: W. R ,Humphries (collect 
newspapers from 1672 fo date will e2z- 
change newspapers or give postcards for 
same), 21 E. Orange Grove Ave., Arcadia, 
Calif., U.S.A 

Stamps; 
chell daughter of 
corresponding with 


Match Covers: Marjorie Mit- 
Rotariai interested in 
othe? collectors of 
stamps and match covers, especially British 
“war guests” in America), 106 Crichton Ave., 
Dartmouth, N. S., Canada 
Rotary Poems, Bulletins: Olin W. Keeney 
(collects Rotary poems wishes to exchange 
Rotary publications 106 Home St.. Er 
langer, Ky., U.S 
Pitchers: Mrs 
Rotarian—collects 






Milton D. Yerkes (wife of 
grandmother's pitchers, 
preferably cream-pitcher size, in china, pot 
tery, or genuine pressed glass; will exchange 
for other items), 814 West St., Laurel, Del., 
U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. 
Rotarian—collects old 
change), 176 N. Whitney St., 
Conn., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. S. H. Oderkirk (wife of Ro 
tarian—collects buttons), 318 East Ave.. 
Newark, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Currier & Ives Prints: C. H. Harris (col- 
lects old lithographs), c/o Athens Messenger, 
Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Match Covers: Mrs. J. H. Swanson (wife 
of Rotarian—collects match covers: will 
trade—no ~~ 3 desired), 149 N. Ave. B, 
Canton, IIL, d 

Playing-(€ hee Jokers: Isabelle Archer 
(daughter of Rotarian—collects playing-card 
jokers), 307 Park Blvd., Sheffield, Ala., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Mrs. George Munnis (wife of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to trade stamps with other 
Rotarian collectors in any country), 804 
Burcham St., Kelso, Wash., U.S.A. 

Pencils: G. L. Bennett (collects mechani- 
cal pencils, especially advertising pencils of 
— firms), 228 South St., Catawissa, Pa.. 
U.S.A 

a Rifles: 


Wood (wife of 
will ex 
Hartford, 


Harold E 


buttons: 


Herman P. Dean (inte? 
ested in old arms, but especially authentic 
and unaltered early Kentucky rifles pro 
duced before 1770 and well identified), 912 
5th Ave., Huntington, W. Va., U.S.A. 

Genealogy: Mrs. K. C. Spaulding (wife of 
Rotarian—wishes to buy at reduced prices 
authentic books on Callis, Winston, and 
Overton families), Horse Cave, Ky., U.S.A 

Indian-Head Pennies: Armin E. Hart- 
mann (collects Indian-head pennies), 332 S 
Maple St., Centralia, Ill., U.S.A 


Wishbones: Martha Brill (daughter of 
Rotarian—collects wishbones of rare birds 
and fowls), 349 Locust St., Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Massengill (col- 


Elephants: Frederick I 
Terrell Daily 


lects miniature elephants), The 

Tribune, Terrell, Tex., U.S.A 
Salt and Pepper Shakers: Mrs. Garland 

Redfern (wife of Rotarian—collects salt and 


pepper shakers from any State and any 
country), 814 S. W. 4th St., Perryton, Tex 
U.S.A 

Bookplates: Elizabeth Treffinger (daugh- 


ter of Rotarian—collects bookplates; will ex- 
: hange), 24 Ambler St., Quakertown, Pa., 

S.A. 

Buttons: Mrs. Ned Lansinger (wife of Ro- 
tarian—will trade old buttons or will sell 50 
old ones for $1), Garrettsville, Ohio, U.S.A 

Salt and Pepper Shakers: Mrs. Hugh D. 
Southwick (wife of Rotarian—collects salt 


and pepper shakers; will buy from or ez- 
change with collectors in other States or 
countries), Garber, Okla., U.S.A. 


Rambo 


Campaign Buttons; Coins: W. L. 
also 


(collects political campaign buttons; 
small coins), Paola, Kans., U.S.A. 

Amateur Movies: John W. Sarrett (inter- 
ested in amateur moving pictures, particu- 
larly of trains and circuses; will exchange 
reprints of films), Second National Bank 
Bldg.. Freeport, Ill., U.S.A 

Bookplates: Lois Stauffer Stone (daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—collects personally designed 
bookplates; wishes to exchange or purchase 
prints of Rotarians’ bookplates), 319 E. 
Locust St., Clearfield, Pa., U.S.A 

Glass Buttons: Mrs. A. J. Hobson (moth- 
er of Rotarian—collects glass buttons; will 
exchange other buttons for glass), Hampton, 
Iowa, U.S.A. 

Paper Napkins: Elizabeth S. Reed (daugh- 
decorative 


ter of Rotarian—will exchange 
paper napkins), P. O. Box 98, Newellton, 
La., U.S.A. 


A. D. Morrison (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects “jokers” from playing cards; 
desires cards with word “Joker” on them), 
601 E. Third St., Elsworth, Kans., U.S.A. 
—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


Jokers: Mrs. 








CRUVER 


WASHABLE PLAYING 
CARDS 





50 
New °*7 
ENSEMBLE 


TWO DECKS CARDS — 
UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC BOX — 
NEW BRIDGE SCORE PAD 


Put up in attractive Gift Box 


Triple finish gives Cruver Cards greater life 
Pebble grain acts to 
brake cards from undue skidding. 
plastic material eliminates ‘ 
frayed edges — adds snap and liveliness. 
Economical — outlasting fifty or more decks 
ordinary paper cards. 
meets all scoring needs in one compact unit. 


CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


« « « CHICAGO, 


Cruver Bridge Pad 


CRUVER BLDG. 


PROOF 


That You Can 
Hold Your Leadership 


2nd edition of 











can be found in the 
“Let’s Adventure In Personality” 








Harper Garcia Smyth 





VENTURES ASSOCIATED 


Spencerian College 
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SCRATCH HARD 
BROTHER 


If you submit the new name 
for ‘‘Vocational Service” judged 
best by judges chosen by Ro- 
tary’s Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee, you will win $100. 


To do this you must— 


Be a Rotarian (though a name 
may be submitted by a Rotary 
Club, as well)— 

Send not over three suggestions— 

Send your entry in any modern 
language— 

Be the first to submit the sug- 
gestion— 

Get your name to the Central 
Office of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil., 
U.S.A. by December 1, 1941. 


You may, if you wish, also 
send not over 100 words ex- 
plaining why you think your 
name an improvement over 
“Vocational Service.” 

You may—and should—send 
for a copy of the full rules at 
once, or see them in your 
Club’s copy of The News Letter. 


Note: The prize-winning name 
may or may not displace ‘‘Voca- 
tional Service”? in Rotary usage. 
That question will be decided later. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 
COMMITTEE 


Rotary International 


35 East Wacker Drive; Chicago, Illinois 
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“THANKS! Now I can say I caught it.” 


My Fauorste Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRiAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here 
is the favorite story of Mrs. A. Hobson, 
wife of a Napier, New Zealand, Rotarian. 


A little Scottish lass who was on her 
way from school one day bought a cur- 
rant bun at a baker’s shop in a suburb 
of Glasgow. As she walked along the 
street, she began to eat her bun, when, 
much to her dismay, she discovered a 
fly in it. She decided to go back to the 
baker and ask him to give her another 
bun. 

“Please, would you give me another 
bun? I can’t eat this one. It has a fly 
in it,” said the child. 

“Well, now, lassie,” replied the baker, 
“T canna do that, but I’ll tell ye what I’ll 
do. I’ll gie ye another currant.” 


Star Puzzle 


From 1 to 3, a portion of even ground; 
from 2 to 3, an uproar; from 1 to 2, a 
fruit; from 4 to 5, to dissolve; from 
6 to 5, a ditch; from 4 to 6, to cripple. 


Acrostic 

Ail the words defined contain eight 
letters. When these are rightly guessed 
and placed one below the other, in the 
order here given, one row of letters 
(reading downward) will spell the 
name of the first Rotary Club organized 
in Ibero-America. 

Cross Words: 1. Figure formed by 
two intersecting planes. 2. Operator of 





a motor vehicle. 3. To espouse. 4. Per 
taining to an oracle. 5. A lively dance. 
6. A custodian. 


Concealed Words 

Concealed below are the opening 
words of a famous address. You'll have 
to combine letters to find them. 

A house of ours—core of his pur- 
chases—was soon sold. Dan, Dave, 
Louis—even Bill—watched the proced- 
ure. Many ears were thus alert. At 
last I said, “Laura, go get the gentle- 
men some refreshments.” 


The answers to the three problems 
above will be found on page 71.—Ebs 


Crumbs 
A man is foolish when he glums, 
For he can always live on crumbs: 
A friendly look in a stranger’s eye, 
A drifting moon in a cirrus sky, 
A snatch of music heard at night 
A risky deal that turned out right, 
A something that inspired the cook, 
A single sentence in a book— 
And he’s an idiot or oaf 
To clamor for the whole damned loaf! 

—Ernestine Mercer 


Takes Twice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Voter’s Alternative 

An election story often told in British 
Parliamentary circles had its origin in 
a meeting between Sir Henry Bentinck 
and a farmer. To Sir Henry’s plead- 
ings for support, the farmer replied: 

“Vote for you? I would sooner vote 
for the devil!” 

“But,” replied Sir Henry, “in the 
event of your friend not running—.” 
—The Rotarianer Prater, WAVERLY, loWA. 


Thought for Today 

One of the strangest twists of life is 
the way we marvel at man’s wickedness 
and take as a matter of course his good. 
ness.—The Hub, RONCEVERTE, WEST VIR- 
GINIA. 


Redeeming Feature 

Doctor: “I don’t like the looks of 
your husband, Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Neither do I, but he 
is good to the children.”—Faribotarian, 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


Ridin’ the Range 

A hard-driving taxi driver ignored a 
red signal, threatened the traffic police- 
man’s knees, missed the street island 
by a hair, and grazed a bus, all in one 
dash. A policeman hailed him, then 
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-olled over to the cab, pulling a big 

ndkerchief from his pocket en route. 

Listen, cowboy,” he growled. “On 

ir way back, I'll drop this and see 

ou ean pick it up with yer teeth.” 
rs, MONONGAHELA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ufficient Evidence 

judge, failing to be reéiected, was 
ie cashier of a bank. A man pre- 
ed a check to be cashed. 

Don’t know you,” greeted the cashier. 
‘he customer produced a credit card 
several letters addressed to him- 

“Not sufficient identity,” said the 
cashier, pushing the check back. 

W hy, Judge,” protested the man, 
“T’ve known you to hang a man on less 
evidence than that.” 

“Maybe so,” said the judge, “but 
when you’re paying out money, you’ve 
got to be careful.”—The Rotary Bulletin, 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN. 


and 


sel. 


Discouraging : 

‘Did your garden do well this Sum- 
mer?” 

“No. Every time my husband started 
digging, he found a lot of worms, so he’d 
always quit and go fishing.”—Rotary 
Bulletin, SHERIDAN, OREGON. 


More Suitable 
Collegiate: ‘Father, I’ve a notion to 
settle down and start raising chickens.” 
Father: “Better try owls. Their 
hours will suit you better.”—Rotary 
Bulletin, WATKINS-MONTOUR, NEW YORK. 


Rule No. 1 

There are 57 rules for success in 
business. The first is to deliver the 
goods. Never mind the other 56.—The 
Bi-City Letter, SUMMERVILLE-TRION, 
GEORGIA, 


Opposites Attract 

Two battered old wrecks of humanity 
were sitting on a bench in the park 
when one remarked, “I am a man who 
never took advice from anybody.” 

“Shake, brother,” said the other, “I’m 
a man who took everybody’s advice.”— 
The Rotary Wheel, ALEXANDRIA, LOovU- 
ISIANA. 


Full House 

A colonel’s wife sent the following 
note to Captain Legion: “Colonel and 
Mrs. Brown request the pleasure of 





Captain Legion’s company at dinner 
April 25.” To which she received the 
following reply: 

“With the exception of five men on 
leave, and three on the sick list, Cap- 
tain Legion’s company will take great 
pleasure in accepting your kind invi- 
tation.”—Rotary Club Bulletin, WALLA 
WALLA, WASHINGTON. 





Last Word at Last 


Here's your chance to have the last 
word! In fact, a whole line of them. 
Read the unfinished limerick below, 
add a line, or a number of them, and 
send it, or them, to The Fixer, Stripped 
Gears Department, care of "The Ro- 
tarian’’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. If yours is the best 
received by September |, the mailman 
will bring you a $2 check.—Gears Eds. 











Noisy Boys 
Our men all join in the singing 
And set the high rafters a-ringing, 
For it’s fun to make noise 
And be one of the boys, 


He Knows! 

Though THE FIxer didn’t go to the Den- 
ver Convention, he saw an overwhelm- 
ing sight in his own editorial office—a 
mountain of last lines sent in to com- 
plete the unfinished limerick published 
in the April Rotarian. After surveying 
the situation from every angle he se- 
lected the following as the best submit- 
ted. It’s from Rotarian George William 
Allison, clergyman, of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Here it is: 

In June there’s a Convention in Denver, 

One Rotarians are sure to remember. 
“You're going?” “You bet! 
Inspiration I'll get. 

I know! I’m an old-time attender!” 


What did others use as a rhyme word? 
High on the list was “December.” Other 
leaders strong at the “finish line” were 
“member” and “ember.” 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 


Star Puzz_E: From 1 to 3, plat; 2 to 3, 
riot; 1 to 2, pear; 4 to 5, melt; 6 to 5, moat; 
4 to 6, maim. 

ACROSTIC: 


Third row, Havana (Cuba). 


Cross words: 1. diHedral. 2. chAuffeur. 3. 
adVocate. 
guArdian. 

CONCEALED Worps: 
years ago... 
dress. 


4. orAcular. 5. faNdango. 6. 


“Fourscore and seven 
.’—Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 





“I TELL YA, lady, I don’t make the news! 


Juty, 1941 


All I do is handle the sales.” 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
) Letter Size $5.00 
) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity desired. 
Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


23 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel 


SPEECHES We write eneeches = 
any subject. ‘‘Speeches 


For Every Occasion,"’ a _ collection, $1 Public 
Speakin Manual, $1 om ‘er's Handbook with 
Instant Parliamentary uide. $ 
J oO K E ‘Ne —% = My and Humorous vot ae 
spared -— pees tay Night, St 
oke Book N storie 8. 
s yy N Tr Stunt Book si; N 
gram, ‘comle Sonat 2; 
| ram Chairman's von Book. Bang . 


National inanan Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Onte 











JUNIOR GONG—¥$6.00 
—8” high, for smaller clubs 


Complete with emblem, gavel and cov 
er, $6.00. Same beautiful lines and 
rich metal tone as our regular gong 
10” high, at $15.00 FLAGS—-BAN 
NERS - BADGES FAVORS — 
Everything in CLUB SUPILIES 
Have you our No. 98 catalog? 


“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Mt, 


Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons . . . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs. eo 
spon 3 Stands. . « 

Record Systems . . « 
Emblem _ sana > aa 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5S 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St, Chicago, itl. 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


The TARCO Visible Desk File is ideal 
for a list of your frequently-called tele- 
phone numbers. It puts them at your 
operator's finger tips. Also suggested for 
filing visibly any small card list. 

Learn About It 


Supplied by the manufacturers of the of- 
ficial Rotary Club Secretary's Record. 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
Printed forms, binders and fil- 


ing equipment direct to user. 


316-324 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 









































(WHY WASTE TIME 
LOOKING FOR THAT 
PARTICULAR FACE? 


Simply phone for our repre- 
sentative, who will call and 
relieve you of all your type 
worries. We have just the type 
face you have been looking for. 














WHITEHALL 5566 





Typographers 


155 EAST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 
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THE KING’S SOLDIERS 
and king’s men who marched up 


the hill and then marched back 
again, came down no richer and 
no wiser for their climb. Not so 
the thousands of Rotary folk who, 
a few days ago, marched up the 
hill to mile-high Denver and 
then marched back again. They 
brought down almost more than 
they could carry—and’ we do not 
refer to the ten-gallon hats, Indian 
beaded work, rock specimens from 
Pikes Peak, and the miles of movie 
film which they are now showing 


the neighbors. We refer to some 
thing more enduring and, in the 
true sense, more tangible. They 


brought back memories of new 
faces, of old friends, of chance 
chats with “what-was-his-name- 
anyway” Here, I’ve got it in my 
book.” Of cool nights and pleas- 
ure-loaded days. Of men on ros- 
trums pleading decency’s cause 
But more than this they brought 
back a renewed faith in the worth 
of Rotary, a will to keep Rotary 
strong, to extend it when possible 
and to keep it international 


HOW TO KEEP ROTARY 
international in these days of nar- 
rowing nationalism was a _ prob- 
lem much discussed at Denver 
The issue, in fine, is this: On the 
one hand, Rotary is supranational. 
With the universal passport of 
simple friendship, it crosses na- 
tional borders, linking men of dif- 
ferent cultures, languages, and 
Governments in an open fellow- 
ship. On the other hand, Rotary 
is at bottom the individual Ro- 
tarian. His first allegiance is to 
his own country. Rotary acknowl- 
edges that, indeed urges him to 
be, above all, a good citizen of his 
own country. Are the two points 
of view compatible? Rotarians 
have always believed that they 
are. But war puts a severe strain 
on this logic. “How,” a Rotarian 
may well ask, “am I to think in- 
ternational goodwill when my 
country is calling me to absolute, 
undivided service to itself? Can 
I be a patriotic Swede, Dane, Eng- 
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lishman, Argentinian, Canadian, 
or American, and be a good Ro- 
tarian at the same time? It would 
be easy to answer, “You can.” 
And perhaps that is the right an- 
swer. But for many Rotarians 
(see page 47) the problem is still 
there . and difficult. 


AGAIN, ROTARY HAS 
chosen wise and seasoned leaders. 
Fortified with the confidence and 
codperation of the 210,000 Rotari- 
ans throughout the world, Presi- 
dent Tom J. Davis, his Board, the 
District Governors, and the inter: 
national Committeemen_ should 
succeed in unknotting such prob- 
lems as that just set forth and 
should bring Rotary through the 
parlous year of 1941-42 with the 
wheel-emblazoned banner at the 
top of the mast. 


THE VOLUME 
which Rotary closed at midnight 


June 30 and placed beside its 35 
previous annals, reports both suc- 
cess and disappointment. But one 
happy chapter in it is the record 
of growing inter-American friend- 
ship, the symbol of which has 
been Rotary’s own President, Ar- 
mando de Arruda Pereira, of Bra- 
zil. A parting abraco, then, to 
this keen and smiling gentleman 
—and an appreciative smack on 
the back to all the men who, at 
great personal cost of time, en- 
ergy, and even cash, have helped 
him guide Rotary with eminent 
success through ’40-’41. 


WHOEVER BELIEVES 
that Rotary has taken final form 
plumbed all its possibilities, and 
measured off boundaries beyond 
which it may never go shouid 
study Rotary’s Institutes of Inter- 
national Understanding. They are 
a lesson in imagination. The first 
Institute was held only five years 
ago. During the past Rotary year 
193 Rotary Clubs from Charleston, 
South Carolina, to Roswell, New 
Mexico, sponsored Institutes 
which drew a total audience of 
over one million people. Reports 
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from 191 of those Clubs—only t 
failed to report—all give the say 
sort of enthusiastic testimony 
came from the Rotary Club 
Schuyler, Nebraska: “It [the | 
stitute] was the greatest thing f 
our Club and our community th: 
has ever been done by the Club 
Why? Probably because the In 
stitutes open a virtually untille; 
field of service. They offer some 
thing the non-Rotary publi 
wants: authoritative informatio) 
and reasoned opinion. They giv 
the Rotarian a chance to shar 
Rotary with his  non-Rotarian 
neighbor and his high-school-ag: 
children. They give a Club stand 
ing as an enlightener and molde 
of public opinion. It took just on: 
small idea to start this Institut 
movement. So long as Rotary, 
continues to come up with ideas 
as good as this, it will never dic 
of calcified arteries. 


ROTARY RELIEF, 
a service brought into the fore- 
ground by world-wide human dis- 
tress, has worked and is working 
in three ways: First, in the Ro- 
tary year just closed, Rotary has 
given more than $50,000 from its 
treasury to various Red Cross 
agencies for civilian relief in al! 
war-torn countries. Second, the 
special Rotary Relief Fund, set up 
to help war-suffering Rotarians 
and their families in any part of 
the world, has been fulfilling that 
purpose—with cash contributions 
from scores of Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians in many countries. 
Third, Rotary Clubs are acting in- 
dependently to send aid of all 
kinds — ambulances, canteens, 
clothing, medical supplies, cash— 
directly (see page 55). Using its 
autonomy, a Rotary Club may se- 
lect its own forms of service 
However, the Rotary Relief Fund 
should not be forgotten as an ef- 
fective centralization of the work 
of helping suffering Rotarians and 
their families. The important 
point is that both systems work— 
and it is good to note that many 
Clubs are using both — mailing 
checks to the Rotary Relief Fund 
and at the same time sending di- 
rect help via some other Club at 
the scene of the need. 
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